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HOME MISSION NOTES 





—— It is said that there are about 1,500 
Chinese slave girls on the Pacific Coast. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society supports 
a Rescue Home and day school in San Fran- 
cisco. Children of Mongolians are not gen- 
erally admitted to the public schools of 
California. There is a State law against it, 
though there is supposed to be one school 
kept open especially for them. This is not 
always done, and when open, it is not prop- 
erly cared for. 

—— A little girl in one of the Homes of the 
W.H. M.S. said gravely, one day: ‘‘ There 
are three kinds of people in this world — 
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white folks, bleck folks,and our teachers.”’ 
One of the teachers in a “ way down South ” 
Home writes: ‘“‘ I sometimes wonder how it 
would seem to my friends if on their way to 
church, on Sunday morning, with a quiet, 
orderly band of girls, they should be shouted 
at and insulted by groups of children and 
young people from piazzas and doorways of 
respectable residences! There is a wide dif- 
ference between living ip the heart of things 
and spending a few days on the edges! ”’ 


— Now and then a Methodist sister is 
heard to say, ‘‘ I know very little about the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.’’ There 
is no necessity for such lack of knowledge. 
All who love our Lord and our country should 
know what is being done for home missions. 
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The W. H. M.S. will send a complete set of 
samples of leaflets, for postage only, to those 
desiring information. Send four cents for 
samples to Miss Van Marter, 150 Fifth Ave.. 
New York city. Six cents will bring you a 
copy of the inspiring Annual Report of the 
Society. Miss Mary Belle Evans wil! send 
free samples of the papers published by the 
Society. Address her at Delaware, Ohio. 


— ‘How Help Home Missions ” is the 
title of a new two: page leafiet just issued by 


the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. It 
is acompanion to ‘‘ Why Help Home Mis 
sions,” and is not only “‘ A Call to Organize,’ 
as its sub-title denotes, but will prove an 
actual help in organization, giving hints, 
suggestions, etc. It will be sent for postage 
only, at the rate of three cents per hundred 
on — to Miss Van Marter, 150 Fifth 
Ave, New York. 
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means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times 


It isn’t necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers have done that for us. 
agree that “ history is the central study of all human studies, capable of enriching and illumining ali the rest.”’ 
“history alone gives us the very training required for real life.” 
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Anagio-Saxon Predominance 


The value of Great Britain’s moral 
support and friendliness in our effort to 
expel Spain from this Continent is more 
or less measured by the splendid pre- 
ponderance of that Power over any 
other. In a recent address given in 
London the assertion was made that, 
taking the British Kmpire as a whole, it 
occupies one-fifth of the globe and con- 
tains one-fifth of the human race, or 
350,000,000 people. In area it is three 
times the size of Europe, and three and 
a half times the size of this country. No 
wonder the European powers hesitate to 
take any action which Great Britain 
would deem unfriendly. If our policy 
permitted an alliance with England for 
any unselfish course of action looking to 
the betterment of the world at large, it 
would require no resort to arms to carry 
it through. The Anglo-Saxon race act- 
img as a unit would be simply irresistible. 


Purther Concessions in China 

Eogland and Japan are the favored 
ones this time, and both will be consid- 
erably enriched. The vast Shansi coal 
and iron fields in Northern China, con- 
taining an estimated amount of anthra- 
cite sufficient to meet the coal consump- 
tion of the world for two thousand years, 
have been leased by a group of English 
capitalists, after along diplomatic tus- 
sle with Russia and France. This acqui- 
sition makes Great Britain the virtual 
master of the Pacific, commercially 
speaking, for there are no similar depos- 
its of any value near the coast. With 
her railroad now building through the 
Shansi province, and the coming pos- 
session of Wei-hai-wei, her hold on 
northern China is secure, and Russian 
advance southward is checked. Japan 
has also received a very substantial con- 
cession. The province of Fo-kien, op- 
posite Formosa, is not to be alienated to 
any other power — that is, it is to pass 
under her protectorate. This gives her 
what she has always desired, a foothold 
on the Asian mainland. § Her portion 
will consist of about '40,000 square miles, 
with the two valuable ports of Amoy and 
Foochow, and the practical control of 
the Formosa Channel. There is plenty 
ef room now for the commercial expan- 
sion of this growing insular power. With 


this concession to Japan the distribution 
of the seacoast ports and provinces of 
Ohina is practically completed. 





New Ideas About Metals 


Some years ago an English scientist — 
Dr. W. J. Russell — made the astonish- 
ing discovery that metals and various 
other substances left a permanent record 
of their surfaces if placed in contact 
with photographic plates and left for 
some time in the dark. A few weeks 
since, the learned Doctor, in the Bakerian 
lecture before the Royal Society, gave 
facts even more astonishing of this 
strange photography. He demonstrated 
that a newspaper cutting, a piece of 
wood one hundred years old, a polished 
sheet of zinc, any sort of metal or sub- 
stance in short, would limn itself ona 
photographic plate in the dark, even 
without being in contact — even with 
thin sheets of such substances as gela- 
tine, celluloid and collodion interposed. 
The Doctor’s conclusions are that each 
substance constantly gives off at ordi- 
nary temperature its own peculiar gas or 
vapor, ‘‘ which acts upon the silver salts 
of the sensitive plate in precisely the 
same manner as light itself.’ The plate 
simply discovers them. These emana- 
tions are so infinitesimally small that no 
balance, however delicate, detects any 
loss of weight or substance. A singular 
experiment was shown. A sheet of zinc 
was cut in the shape of the traditional 
ghost. It was laid on a piece of white 
cardboard for a time. The cardboard, 
which showed no sign of zinc, was 
then placed in contact with a photo- 
graphic plate in a dark chamber, with 
the surprising result that a black ghost 
was distinctly visible uponit! It seems 
proven that every substance emits its 
own vapor. 


Individual Cases of Patriotic Enlistment 


The President is empowered to enlist 
3,000 volunteers from the country at 
large, independent of the quotas allot- 
ted to the different States under his call. 
One of the earliest to take advantage o' 
this opportunity was the well-known 
New York millionaire, Mr. John Jacob 
Astor. He not only offered his yacht to 
the Government at its own price, and 
the free transportation of troops over 
the Western railroads which he oper- 
ates, but he promised to raise and equip 
a battery of artillery, and has applied to 
be appointed on the staff of the first 
General ordered to Ouba. Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt is another appli- 
cant. He proposes to resign office, re- 
crait a Western regiment of cowboys, or 
“ rough riders ’’ — men seasoned for im- 
mediate use—and go with them 
promptly to the front as their lieuten- 
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ant colonel. The explorer William 
Astor Chanler lost no time in raising a 
regiment of volunteers in New York 
city, and the Wall Street brokers and 
bankers evinced a similar patriotic dili- 
gence; their commanding officer has 
not yet been selected. Irish citizens in 
this city, at a meeting held in Faneuil Hall 
last week, ‘‘ almost fought ”’ to place their 
names first on the roll of the proposed 
** Boyle O'Reilly Battalion.”’ Simulta- 
neously, in Virginia, Ool. R. O. Marshall, 
a well-known ex-Oonfederate, was 
seeking authority to recruit a brigade of 
colored troops, to be known as “ Mar- 
shall’s black battering ram.”’ Were it 
not for the danger of fever, advantage 
would probably be speedily taken of this 
enthusiasm; but, with the possible ex- 
ception of the cowboys, it is not believed 
that any volunteers will be exposed to 
the decimation of disease; they will be 
drilled and kept in home camps until 
that danger is over. 





Courage Required Below Decks 


Under the changed conditions of naval 
warfare fully one-half the enlisted per- 
sonnel on board some ships is non-com- 
batant. Because of the increased use 
of machinery, an English expert eati- 
mates that since thirty years ago the 
proportion of non-combatants has risen 
‘* from 7 per cent. to 57 per cent.”” And 
he cites a ship of the type of the ‘* Magni- 
ficent,”’ ‘“‘ which has 67 single engines and 
78 double engines, so that the importance 
of the non-combatants is obvious.”’ But 
this change of the motor power and 
much of the gun-machinery from the 
deck to below decks, while it prevents 
active participation in actual fighting, 
requires no less courage and involves no 
less strain. The uncertainty as to what 
is going on above their heads, the excit- 
ing and rapid orders sent below, the 
danger of a shell penetrating to the en- 
gine room, the difficulty of escape in 
case the ship is torpedoed, the extreme 
probability of being roasted by live 
steam should the boilers be pierced by a 
missile — these and other dangers ren- 
der the lot of those immured below dur- 
ing a naval combat one fully as exacting 
on the nerves as is that of those who 
carry on the fight on deck. 





The Naval Bill 


This regular appropriation measure 
emerged from a conference committee 
of the two houses last week carrying an 
aggregate of nearly $57,000,000, or more 
than twice what it was last year. It au- 
thorizes the building of three sea- going 
battle-ships, each of 11,000 tous’ displace- 
ment; four coast-defence monitors; six- 
teen torpedo-boat destroyers; twelve 
torpedo boats; and one gunboat for the 
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Great Lakes — a very generous and jadi- 
cious provision for increasing oar naval 
strength. The building of five dry docks 
— at Portsmoath, Boston, League Island, 
Mare Island (Cal.), and at Algiers (La.), 
was also authorized. An appropriation 
of $1,000,000 towards rebuilding the An- 
napolis Naval Academy was included in 
the bill. During the war exigency the 
Secretary is permitted to add to the en- 
listed personnel as may be necessary, and 
to appoint an unlimited number of war- 
rant machinists. Officers of line and 
staff of and below the grade of com- 
mander may be appointed from civil 
life; Marine officers of and below the 
grade of captain may also be appointed. 
The Marine force is to be increased by 
1,500 privates, 60 gunnery sergeants, and 
40 corporals. 





A War Department Deficiency 

Secretary Alger estimates that the in- 
creased expense in his Department dur- 
ing the next two months, or to the end 
of the fiscal year, will amount to $34,- 
000,000. This includes the pay and sub- 
sistence of the volunteers, and of the 
additional regulars needed to raise the 
army to a war footing of 61,000 men, 
transportation, clothing, camp and gar- 
rison equipage, arms and ammunition, 
horses for cavalry and artillery, etc., 
etc. The $50,000,000 emergency appro- 
priation is very nearly exhausted. The 
deficiency estimate submitted by the 
Secretary will probably be included in 
the General Deficiency bill and passed 
without delay. 


‘*The Sinews of War "’ 

Not without opposition, and with a 
final vote far from unanimous, the Na- 
tional House passed on Friday last a bill 
to provide ways and means to meet 
war expenditure.” The bill proposes a 
popular ten-twenty 3 per cent ‘‘ coin ”’ 
bond issue of $500,000 000 (lowest denom- 
ination to be $25). It also authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
$100,000,000, if necessary, on 3 per cent. 
one-year Treasury certificates. It fur- 
ther provides for increased internal rev- 
enue taxation of beer, tobacco, cigars, 
with a license tax on dealers in the last- 
named two articles; stamp duties on 
legal instruments, stock transfers, bank 
checks, etc.; stamp taxes on domestic 
wines, chewing gum, mineral waters, pro- 
prietary medicines and beverages not 
now taxed; a tax also on telephone mes- 
sages; together with increased tonnage 
and passenger tax on vessels engaged in 
foreign trade — from aliof which it is 
expected that nearly $100,000,000 will be 
derived. Pending debate on the bill, 
efforts were made to strike out the bond 
section, to sabstitute for it a greenback 
issue, to coin the seignorage, to recom- 
mit with instructions to insert an amend- 
ment providing for a tax on incomes — 
all of which were either voted down or 
ruled out. On the final vote, which stood 
181 to 131, all Republicans present and 
voting were recorded as affirmative ex- 
cept two; all Democrats present and 
voting were recorded as negative except 
six; allthe Populists voted against the 
bill. How it will fare in the Senate re- 
mains to be seen. That the bond propo- 
sition will be antagonized goes without 
saying. It is, to say the least, deplorable 
that party predilections should, in the ex 
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igency which has come upon as, hinder 
unanimity. The Oongress that declared 
war, and voted without a dissenting bal- 
lot a preliminary appropriation of $50, - 
000,000, ought not to split or waver now 
that the real stress has come. 





The Reconnoissance of Matanzas 


Intelligence having reached Admiral 
Sampson that the Spaniards were erect 
ing batteries at the mouth of the harbor 
of Matanzas, that officer proceeded 
thither on the 25th ult. in the ‘* New 
York,’”’ drew their fire (thus ascertain- 
ing their disposition and strength), and 
replied to it. The action lasted about 
twenty minutes, and was participated in 
by the cruiser ‘‘Cincinnati’”? and the 
monitor ‘‘ Paritan.”’ The batteries were 
demolished and silenced. How much 
damage was done, and how many were 
killed, was not ascertained. Neither of 
the attacking ships was hit, though they 
lay broadeide on and at easy range. The 
engagement, if it were worthy of the 
name, demonstrated the accuracy and 
effect of American naval gunnery, and 
the decided inferiority of the artillerists 
in the Matanzas battery. It also showed 
that, alter countermining the harbor, 
our ships can enter it and capture the 
town with scarcely any effective resist- 
ance or loss. 


The Expedition to Cuba 


No official information of any intended 
movement has been published at this 
time of writing. The War Department 
very discreetly conceals, as far as possi- 
ble, its plans. It is inferred, however, 
from the concentration of troops of 
the regular army at Tampa, the 
hiring of transports, and the orders 
given to individual officers, that by the 
time this paper reaches our readers a 
military expedition of from 5,000 to 
10,000 strong will have been landed at 
some point in Cabs, at present unknown, 
for the purpose of establishing a base of 
supplies from which to provide the Cu- 
ban army with munitions of war and the 
reconcentrados with food. Brigadier 
General William R. Shafter, U. 8. A., 
will, it is understood, command the land- 
ing force, which will consist of four 
troops of cavalry, eight batteries of ar- 
tillery and eight regiments of infantry, 
beside a strong contingent of Marines. 
An auxiliary expedition of Cubans will 
accompany the United States force — 
perhaps form a part of it. The detail of 
Lt. Col. Ludlow of the Engineer corps of 
the army, with a part of the Engineer 
battalion at Willets Point, N. Y., indi- 
cates that the War Department intends 
to fortify the proposed base of supplies. 





The Tonnage and Passenger Tax. 


Under existing law foreign vessels en- 
tering our ports from countries in 
American waters, including the Bermu- 
dasand the Hawaiian Islands, pay at 
each entry a tax of three cents per ton; 
all others pay a tax of six cents per ton. 
This exaction has been regarded as very 
moderate, considering the rates paid 
abroad, and considering also the fact 
that nine-tenths of our carrying trade is 
done by subsidized foreign vessels. In 
the new war revenue measure this tax 
is increased to eight cents per ton for 
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vessels of the first class named above, 
and to twenty cents per ton for vessels 
of the second clases. Moreover, the Pres- 
ident is not permitted, as under the old 
law, to reduce this tax, at his discretion, 
to a parity with what is charged our ves- 
sels abroad. The proposed law exacts 
the rates charged by France, but de- 
mauds a little higher rate than that 
charged by Great Britain. It also con- 
templates taxing the steamship lines for 
every ticket sold on this side of the At- 
lantic — $1 for tickets sold for $30 or 
less, $5 for tickets sold for more than 
$30. This proposed increase of tonnage 
rates has excited great resentment 
abroad. The matter bas been discussed 
in the House of Commons. The British 
and French ambassadors to this country 
are reported to have received instruc- 
tions to effect, if possible, a modification 
of this excessive increase. English 
shipmasters threaten to send their ships 
to Canadian ports. So much irritation, 
in short, has been caused that this item 
in the bill, from which only $2,500,000 of 
revenue is expected, may be amended 
or withdrawn, pending debate in the 
Senate. 


Spain's Pride Humbled in the East 
The Asiatic Squadron, under Commo- 
dore Dewey’s command, entered the 
harbor of Manila early on Sunday morn- 
ing last, risking the submarine defences, 
and, notwithstanding the heavy fire 
from the forts, attacked the Spanish 
fleet, and within four hours completely 
annihilated it. The flagship ‘ Reina 
Maria Obristina”’ and the cruiser ‘* Cas- 
tilla’”? were burned, the cruiser ‘“‘ Don 
Juan de Austria’’ was blown up and her 
commander killed, two of the smaller 
gunboats were sunk, and others were 
scuttled in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Americans. At 
this writing the Spanish loss is placed at 
600 men. Not a single United States ship 
was sunk, and there is no report of loss 
of life on the American side. As we go 
to press the official report has not yet 
beeu received. On Monday a demand 
was made for the surrender of the city 
and forts of Manila, which was refused ; 
thereupon the victorious fleet opened 
fire, and after a severe bombardment the 
city capitulated. This decisive victory 
not only terminates the war in the East, 
but alzo exposes to capture Spanish 
commerce in that region while it effect- 
ually protects our own. What will be 
done with the Philippines no one yet 
knows. The capture of Manila practi- 
cally involves the capture of the whole 
group of four hundred islands. This 
country, however, did not engage in war 
for territorial aggrandizement, and will 
not, therefore, in all probability, retain 
possession of the conquered archipelago 
any longer than may be necessary to 
rectify Spanish misrule in the East, as 
we propose to do in Cuba. Even this, 
however, May prove a task beyond our 
ability. 
“It is the gladdest time 
When green leaves come again! 
The year is in its prime 
Of sunshine, and of rain. 
A song 's in the air, 
A smile is on the skies, 
And joy is everywhere. 
On, sad of heart, be wise, 
And into sunlight move, 


Lite's sweets to taste and prove, 
Now green Jeaves come nxeain.”” 
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THE NEXT THING TO DO 


HAT was a serious fact to which 
Zion’s HERALD called attention 
some weeks ago — the alarmingly small 
increase of Methodist Episcopa] Church 
membership reported in 1897. We ex- 
pressed the opinion then that the Ep- 
worth League was responsible in some 
degree tor the falling off. Other papers 
have held a different opinion, and one 
or two have rather sharply criticised 
our position. We may have been mis- 
taken, though as yet no good evidence to 
that effect has been offered. Some other 
cause, or causes, may have conspired 
to produce the lamented result. But 
the serious fact remains that the increase 
was far below that of former years, and 
far below what it ought to have been. 
We refer to it now, not to discourage the 
church, but to warn; to urge that a single 
experience shall not by repetition become 
a habit. Grant always sought to be the 
first to attack after a drawn battle ora 
repulse. It is good tactics for God’s 
army. Wecan settle these questions of 
mistaken policy in the future when we 
have more time and knowledge. Now is 
the time tor action. 

The Spring Oonferences are now 
closed, and preachers and people are 
adjusting themselves to new relations 
and planning for a new campaign. Now 
is the time to call out all the forces. 
Every arm of the service should be in 
action, making one strong army — San- 
day-school, and Epworth Loague, and 
official board, and all rank and file. 
Now is the time to ‘‘ organize victory ”’ 
tor our cause. We must recognize in- 
deed that ‘“‘God giveth the increase,” 
but we know, also, that He works with 
and through human instrumentalities, 
and that ail the varied agencies of the 
church may help to win the field. Let 
the whole army move, and move with 
the swing of victory. Have we been 
halting ? — it is tame to move. Have we 
retreated before the foe? — itis time to 
recover lost ground, to re-occupy aban- 
doned positions. Has any division of 
the army faltered or seemed to fail in 
service? Is any smarting under cen- 
sure? Put them in the place of oppor- 
tunity — the place of honor — to serve 
and win for God. We need a year of 
heroic service, a year of victory, a year 
of vast ingathering. There is no more 
glorious opportunity for the church than 
when they realize God’s admonitions. 
We have had our repulse; now may we 
rejoice in a sweeping victory. The year 
1898 may record tor a taithfui church the 
most giorious ingathering in its history. 
Let victory be the next thing! 


Rev. John Lanahan, D. D. 


HiS eminent minisier of the Baitimore 
Conterence has been a prominent tac- 

tor in American Methodism for more than 
halfacentury. He became a member of that 
old historic Conference sixty yearsago. The 
date of the birth of this venerabie man 
seems shrouded in mystery. That he hada 
beginning, and will have an end, seems quite 
certain, for it is not to be supposed that he 
js a veritable Melchizedek. We searched 
Bishop Simpson's “ Encyclopedia of Meth- 
odism,’’ but the record is not there. Surely 
we should find it in “ Representative Meth- 
odists ’’ of the General Conference of 1888, 
for they are all there. But no dete of his 
birth sppears in that volume. The conclu- 
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sion is, that the Doctor must have been born 
somewhere, at some time, and must now, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, be between 
seventy-five and a hundred years old. 

Bat why talk of age? 

“ We live in deeds, not years; 

In feelings, notin figures on a dial.” 
Dr. Lanahan has b2en full of deeds as well as 
years. We only know that he became a 
member of the Baltimore Conference in 
1838. The Baltimore Conference, at that 
time, could boast of some of the most able 
and brilliant men in Methodism. There 
were really giants in those days. Who can 
revall the names of Collins, and Roszel, and 
Slicer, and Morgar,and Edwards, and Cook- 
man, and Sargeant, and Nadal, and others, 
** of whom the world was not worthy,” who 
adorned the records of that old Conference, 
and not feel that the man was honored in 
being associated with them? it was among 
these noted men that Dr. Lanahan com- 
menced his ministry. And not many years 
elapsed e’er he stood among this honored band 
as one of its foremost leaders. A command- 
ing physique — tall, erect, a voice clear, 
strong and far-reaching — and a forceful 
presentation of truth, attracting at once the 
intelligent hearer, placed him in the front 
rank of effective preachers. And now, after 
sixty years of uninterrupted service, at the 
age of ——, he is stillin the effective ranks, 
at present superintendent of the Conference 
Book Depository. 

For mapy years Dr. Lanahan was an efti- 
clent presiding elder. Indeed, he has occu- 
pied all the posts of honor in his Vonference. 
During the Civil War he was of great serv- 
ice. Though residing in a slave State, he gave 
his entire influence to the support of the 
Union, and on the border it was attended 
with marked results. The Government had 
occasion, frequently, to consult him on im- 
portant matters, and his services were high- 
ly appreciated. He did much, also, to hold 
the church on the border to the old lines of 
Methodism. His long experience and un- 
swerving integrity have won for him the re- 
spect and confidence of the entire church. 

The General Conference of 1868 elected Dr. 
Lanahan asiistant agent of the Methodist 
Book Concarn, with De. Cariton. During 
his term o( servics reports were circulated 
that there were irregularities in the business 
management of the Ooncern, resulting in 
more or less loss to the church, throu zh the 
unfaithiuiness of employees, and implicat- 
ing, also, the general management. The 
agents were divided in judgment, the mem- 
bers of the Book Committee were unable to 
agree upon the facts furnished, and the 
whole matter was referred to the General 
Conference of 1872. The General Conference 
appointed a large committee of able minis- 
ters, and laymen eminent for integrity and 
business ability, to examine the whole mat- 
ter. After a long and carefal examination of 
the subj-ct, they reached the conclusion: 
** That fraud had been practiced in the bind- 
ery, by which the Book Concern had suff-red 
loss, but in no other department of the Con- 
cern;’”’ that there had been “ irregularities 
inthe management of the business; ” but 
that there were no“ reasonable grounds to 
presume that any agent or assistant agent is, 
or has been, implicated or interested in any 
frauds.”’ This report was adopted with great 
unanimity and without debate. 

It is believed that Dr. Lanahan’s part in 
this conflict was productive of good. It re- 
sulted in a change of the management of the 
Book Concern; forsince that time there have 
been added to the Book Committee skillful 
laymen as an auditing committee, so that 
matters have moved on, since then, smooth- 
ly. Dr. Lanaban came out of the conflict 
with the unabated confidence of his many 
friends and bis Conference in his sterling in- 
tegrity. Since then the Doctor has been 
honored by his Conference with an election 
to every General Conference upto this time. 
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And they will, no doubt, continue to thus 
honor him until he js removed to the church 
of the first-born. His name will go down to 
posterity in Metbodist history as one of the 
most honored members of that old historic 
Conference. May his sun go down without 
a cloud! 


A New Principal for Bucksport 
Seminary 


T the annual meeting of the trustees 

of the East Maine Conference Sem- 

inary, commonly called Bucksport Seminary, 
held at Bangor, Me., Tuesday, April 26, Prin- 
cipal W. A. Hutchison presented his resig- 
nation, and it was accepted. Immediately 
the trustees unanimously elected Rev. J. 
Frank Haley to fill the position. Mr. Haley 
is an alumnus of Wesleyan University (clase 














REV. J. FRANK HALEY 


of '76), having prepared for college at Kent’s 
Hill during the presidency of Dr. H. P. 
Torsey. Just before bis graduation from 
Middletown he received and accepted a call 
to Bucksport as professor of mathematics 
and natural science, where he remained four 
years, afterwards entering the active minis- 
try in the Kast Maine Uonference. He has 
served leading charges in the Conference, 
and was also a very acceptable presiding 
elder of the Bucksport District for five 
years. Mr. Haley has been honored by his 
Conference in many ways, having been sent 
as a fraternal delegate to most of the annual 
gatherings of the religious denominations 
of the State. He led the East Maine delega- 
tion at the last General Conference held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The action of the trustees in p'acing him 
in the responsible position of principal of 
Bucksport Seminary was a surprise to him, 
as he was in no wise a candidate for the po- 
sition. We predict for this famous institu- 
tion a prosperous future under his manage- 
ment. It is understood that he will be ably 
sustained by a very efficient corps of teach- 
ers. The present harmonious feeling among 
the bosrd of trustees and their vigorous 
measures for the advancement of the Sem- 
inary will give their new principal a royal 
support in his arduous labors. Let all the 
Methodist people of Eastern Maine now 
take this historic and beloved institution 
anew to their hearts and provide the stu- 
dents and the financial support necessary in 
order to inaugurate a new and better day in 
its history. 

Prof. W. A. Hatchison, who has /abored 
untiringly during the year, has greatly ea- 
deared himeelf to the faculty and stud: nts. 
He bas accepted the position of associate 
principal of Darlington Seminary at West 
Chester, Pa. 
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A New Order in Our City Missions 


HE Boston Missionary and Charch Ex- 
tension Society has begun the Confer- 
ence year undera new régime. It amounts 
virtually to the adoption of a new policy. 
The financial stress has been keenly felt by 
this Society, as well as by all religious and 
charitable institutions. The success of the 
work has been embarrassing in its constant 
growth and rapid development. Retrench- 
ment was made necessary in order that the 
well-established parts of the work might be 
suitably sustained, and for the further very 
important reason that some of our magnifi- 
cent laymen might not become discouraged 
by the continuance of financial burdens al- 
ready well: nigh intolerable. This reduction 
in the budget has compelled the Society’s 
withdrawal almost wholly from its work of 
church extension. For the present the dis- 
tinctively missionary feature will character- 
ize its activity. 

The recent election of officers resulted in 
the choice of Mr. George Frederick Wash- 
burn as president, and Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Mansfield as superintendent. Mr. Wash- 
burn is asuccessful business man of this city, 
a prominent official member of the People’s 
Temple, and an ardent believer in the Socie- 
ty and its work. He favors a conservative 
financial policy with a view toasure and 
steady work and the gradual expansion of 
the enterprise as Boston Methodism shows a 
readiness to support. Mr. Washburn follows 
in office Mr. George E. Atwood, one of the 
most faithful and loyal! of our laymen, a man 
who might have had a unanimous re-election 
if he would only have accopted it, and who 
shows his unbroken interest by taking the 
chairmanship of the executive committee. 
Dr. Mansfield takes the place of Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield, who for two years has done in- 
creasingly effective work as superintendent, 
but who now returns with the esteem of all 
his associates to the active pastorate. Dr. 
Mansfield, as presiding elder of the South 
District, within the bounds of which nearly 
all the Society’s work is located, is well 
adapted to take this position. He must give 
it superintendency to a considerable extent 
because of his eldership. He can, therefore, 
easily assume and fulfil the duties of this 
added responsibility. 

Boston Methodism may well take a lively 
interest in this vigorous Scciety. It calls 
for, and is worthy of, the fullest support. 


The East Maine Conference 


HE session of the East Maine Confer- 
ence —a report of the proceedings and 
the appointments appears elsewhere — was a 
very enjoyable and profitable occasion. 
Bishop Cranston presided with great accept- 
ability, his inspiring addresses and sermon 
making a very gratifying impression. In 
administrative ability he displays the wise 
judgment and happy grasp of situations and 
circumstances which made him the peerless 
book agent for so many years. 

At the opening session we had the pleas- 
ure of listening to Dr. G. P. Mains of the 
Book Concern, who represented the great 
interests in hand with a masterly address. 
He was followed by Dr. W. V. Kelley, editor 
of the Methodist Review, than whom there 
is no more thoughtful and polished scholar 
in the church. Dr. 5. F. Upbam spoke for 
the theological schools, making one of those 
anique addresses in which he caught and 
held the audience, at his will,as he is wont 
todo. Dr. Upham is one of the representa- 
tive men of the church who, when once 
on his feet, always strikes twelve. We 
heard him again in the evening when he 
made the regular missionary address in the 
place of Secretary Leonard who was un- 
avoidably absent. [t was one of the ablest 


and most eloquent addresses to which we 
ever listened. Miss Mary E. Lunn spoke for 
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the New England” Deaconess Home and Hos- 
pital. By what she said, no less than in the 
way she said it, she greatly exalted the work 
in which she is engaged. Dr. Schell spoke 
brietiy and well for the Epworth League. 

But when these honored representatives 
had spoken and concluded, it lacked only 
two minutes of adjournment, and none of 
the regular business of the Conference had 
been accomplished except the calling of the 
roll. This problem of the presence of of- 
ficial visitors at the sessions of the Annual 
Conferences, while an apparent and real ne- 
cessity, puts a great test upon the patience 
of the presiding Bishop and Conference. 
On Thursday morning, as soon as the records 
were read, the editor of ZION’s HERALD was 
heard,and Dr. Mauley 8. Hard spoke well — 
as he always does—for the Church Exten- 
sion Society. Then followed a Fast Day 
service, which consumed nearly all the rest 
of the session. 

“Tt was good to be there.’”’ This little 
Conference seems ‘“‘the mother of us all.” 
Its ministers are profoundly spiritual men 
who draw their life from the everlasting and 
perennial sources. Bangor Methodism re- 
joiced to entertain the Conference, and Kev. 
J. M. Frost,of Grace Church, sympathet- 
ically supported by Rev. H. E. Foss, of First 
Church, was exceedingly felicitous and 
successful in providing for all guests. 


‘* Ecclesiastico-Business Enter- 
prises ”’ 


EV. E. H. HUGHES, of Centre Church, 

Malden, has received a letter, ad- 

dressed to him personally, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: — 

“ You have received by mail information regard- 
ing the Newmarket Mine,and I trust have taken 
time to read the same. Tne directors of the Boston- 
Newmarket Gold Mining Oo. are Christian men, and, 
with one exception, leading officials in different 
M.£E.Churches. We are looking for a good bright 
man, a member of your church, who will form a 
Newmarket Gold Mining Club, take at least one 
hundred shares of Newmarket stock himself, and 
secure subscriptions for nine hundred additional 
shares (one thousaad in ail). We will make it an 
object for such a man to eagage in this work. Will 
you kindly give us the name of one or more of your 
brethren who would be likely to be interested in our 
proposition, and who would take the trouble to 
tnvestigate our claims regarding the Newmarket 
Mine.” 


With the above communication, which he 
forwards to this office, Mr. Hughes sends a 
letter which we present as the best comment 
upon such an amazingscheme. He writes: — 

“ This is the most astounding circular I have yet 
received. It marks the very height of these eccle- 
siastico-business enterprises. In some way or 
other it ought to be stopped. Even supposing that 
this stock is as good as represented, no company 
has any right to use the charch in forwarding such 
an enterprise. I am quite confident that it will 
arouse the indignation of all our more thoughtful 
ministers.” 

We trust that our ministers will unhesitat- 
ingly frown upon this,as upon all similar 
enterprises. But Mr. Hughes has covered 
the ground so comprehensively and char- 
acteristically that nothing more need he 
said. 


PERSONALS 





— Bishop Vincent preached at Wellesley 
College last Sunday. 

— Notice of the death of Rev. Charles 
Munger will be found on page 576. 


— Rev. Dr. James Martineau, who cele- 
brated his 934 birthday, April 21, is in good 
health, and takes a keen interest in the hap- 
penings of the world. 

— Rev. William Full, of South Boston, has 
kindly consented to aid the corporation of 
the New England Deaconess Home and 
Training School in soliciting funds for the 
greatly needed enlargement of the Hospital 
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and for the continued prosecution of all this 
beneficent work. We hope he will receive 
cordial support in his generous undertaking. 


— The Transcript of this city notes that 
“*The Epworth League Department’ in 
Z1IONn’s HERALD is edited, and well edited, by 
Rev. F. N. Upham.”’ 

— Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Scripps, formerly of 
the New Engiand Southern Conference, now 
of Haven Church, Detroit, Mich., are be- 
reaved in the death of their infant child. 


— The Presbyterian Synod has rejected 
unanimously the appeal against the presby- 
tery’s dismissal of the charges of heresy 
against Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

— Rev. and Mrs. W.T. Perrin of this city 
have returned from their hasty trip to Claflin 
University, and we shall publish an interest- 
ing sketch of his visit in next week’s issue. 

— Rev. Joseph C. Thomas, who has been a 
great sufferer for some time in the hospital, 
is able to be at his desk again in the Meth- 
odist historical library at the Kook Rooms, 
New York. 

— Rev. W. D. Bridge is in Baltimore for 
the month of May, being employed as the 
official stenographic reporter of the proceed- 
ing of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, now in ses- 
sion. 

— We deeply regret to announce that Rev. 
Dr. Jacob Rothweiler, one of the noble lead- 
ers in German Methodism in this country 
for many years, has been stricken with paral- 
ysis,and there is but little hope of his re- 
covery. 


— The impaired state of his health has 
compelled Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Phil- 
adelphia, to resign his place as one of the 
editors of the New York Ezaminer,and to 
decline an election as a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

— Rev. Charles E. Miller, D. D., pastor of 
Ve Kalb Avenue Church, Brooklyn, died, 
April 28, after an illness of several weeks, 
aged 48 years, leaving a wife and six children. 
He was one of the able and excellent men of 
the New York East Conference. 

— Bishop and Mrs. Fowler and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Hamilton will sail from Boston 
early in June for England. Bishop Fowler 
and Dr. Hamilton are the fraternal messen- 
gers of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


— Rev. E. R. Wilkins, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, has been appointed by the 
Governor and Council of New Hampshire, 
chaplain at the State Prison at Concord, vice 
Rev. C. L. Pinkham, resigned. Mr. Wilkins 
formerly held the position for many years. 


— F. H. Rindge, who gave to UCambridge 
its new City Hall, its public library, and its 
manual training school, is soon to leave Cal- 
ifornia with his family, to spend the coming 
summer at Marblehead. If the climate 
agrees with him, he intends to remain per- 
manently in the Hast. 


— The daily press is responsible for the 
announcement that Postmaster William 8. 
Greene, of Fall Kiver, ex-mayor of the city 
and a prominent Methodist layman, will be 
a candidate for Congress from the district at 
the special election to be held May 31, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late John Simp- 
kins. 

— Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., who has be- 
come very popular as a conductor of 
European parties, has been invited to accom- 
pany the Sunday-school excursion party 
sailing from Boston on steamer “ Canada,” 
June 30, to attend the World’s Third Conven- 
tion to be held in London, July 11-15. 


— Prot. W. T. Davison, D. D., who is now 
in this country as the fraternal represent- 
ative of the Wesleyan Methodist Church to 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, is being heard in 
our leading pulpits, before our preachers’ 
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meetings, and in addresses before our uni- 
versities and theological schools. He is 
making a most bappy and profound im- 
pression upon all who are privileged to hear 
him. 

— Bishop Foss calls Bishop Thoburn a 
‘* wonderful little bundle of courageous and 
sanctified optimism.” He is now in Eng- 
land, where he wili remain for some time. 


— Rev. Dr. 8S. L. Beiler, vice-chancellor of 
the American University at Washington, 
D. C., has resigned, and he will supply Cal- 
vary Cburch, New York city, until Dr. 
W. P. Odell, the appointee, is released from 
his present pastorate at Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

— The Michigan Christian Advocate of last 
week observes: ** The friends of Rev. Samuel 
Plantz were happy to greet him at the Itin- 
crants’ Club session, and to see him thriving 
physically under his labors as president of 
Lawrence Yniversity. He favored the club 
with some admirable addresses.”’ 

— Rey. Dr. Henry Aston, of the New York 
East Conference, was expelled last week from 
the Conference at an adjourned session of 
that body held in the Janes Church, Brook- 
lyn, for alleged cruelty to his wite and dis- 
honesty in business dealings. He was tried 
on eight specifications, and was found guilty 
of five of them. 

— Last Sunday morning a unique combina- 
tion of church service and wedding cere- 
mony occurred at Trinity Church, Lynn, 
when the pastor of the church, Rev. M. G. 
Prescott, was united in marriage with Miss 
8. Ida Florence at 10.300’clock. Bishop Mal- 
lalieu and Dr. E. R. Thorndike were the offi- 
ciating clergymen. 

— The Department of State has been in- 
formed by Minister Powell at Port au Prince, 
Hayti, that the Haytian Republic has dozat- 
ed $1,000 toward the erection of a monument 
by the citizens of Rochester, N. Y.,in that 
city, to the memory of the late Frederick 
Douglass, at one time minister resident and 
consul general to Hayti. That is a very 
generous and noble acton the part of the 
Haytian Republic. 

—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of 
last week observes: “Dr. UD. H. Muller re- 
cently made to Mount Uaion College library 
another donation of books. His gifts now 
amount to several hundred volumes. These 
are placed on shelves by themselves, and 
are marked ‘The Muller Library.’ They 
make quite an imposing appearance. Here 
is a suggestion to many other ministers. It 
is a great help to college work.” 


— We are greatly shocked to learn of the 
death of Rev. W. W. Baldwin, of Ashburn- 
ham, which occurred on Sunday morning. 
At this writing we are without particulars. 
He has been in failing health for a year or 
more, but was present at the recent tession of 
his Conference. He leaves a wile and two 
sons — Prof. F. S. Baldwin, of Boston Uni- 
versity, and another son who is a student in 
the University. A fuller notice will appear 
in a subsequent issue. 


— The New York Christian Advocate thus 
summarily disposes of a sensational news- 
paper reference to Ur. 8S. F. Jones: “ Dr. 
Sylvester F. Jones, of New York Conference, 
is reported by the New York Herald and the 
New York Times to have been rejected by 
Calvary Church, this city, as provisional 
pastor pending the coming of Dr. W. P. 
Odell. Tnere is no truth whatever in the 
statement. Dr. Jones was invited to the 
provisional pastorate of Calvary Church, and 
had the invitation under consideration for 
several days, but finally declined for personal 
reasons. The church then made other ar- 
rangements for the supply of its pulpit.” 

— Rev. B. G. Northrop, a retired Congre- 
gational clergyman, died at his residence in 
Clinton, Conn., April 27. Mr. Northrop was 
widely known as the “ Father of Village Im- 
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provement Societies” and the originator of 
“ Arbor Day in Schools.” He was born in 
Kent, Litchfield County, Conn., July 16, 1817. 
He was a Yale man of 41. For ten years he was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Sax- 
onville. From 1857 to the close of 1866 he 
was agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and in January, 1867, he entered 
upon his duties as secretary of the Board of 
Education for Connecticut, which he held 
for many years. 


— Miss Ruth Marie Sites was taken serious- 
ly ill on Sundey morning, April 24, while 
speaking in First Uhurch, Albany, N. Y. On 
Saturday she had addressed the Troy Uonfer- 
ence at Saratoga Springs — the last of eight 
Annual Conferences which she had addressed 
in the interest of the Woman’s(Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in the last four weeks — and 
on Sunday morning, though feeling decided- 
ly ill, made a brave attempt to conceal it and 
proceeded speaking fora short time, when she 
was forced to yield. She was taken to the 
hospitable home of Mrs. G. L. Stephens, 
where she remained until able to be removed 
to her home in Newton. Following the ad- 
vice of her physician, Miss Sites is forced to 
cance! all her engagements for the month of 
May. 


— Bishop Cranston has transferred Rev. 
Irving Lovejoy,an alumnus of the ! Boston 
School of Theology, from Centralia, Wash., 
and stationed him at First Church, New 
Whatcome, Wash., Paget Sound Conference. 
This is the charge that was made vacant by 
the death of Dr. T. J. Massey. 


— “Gen. Fitzhugh Lee,” says the Baltimore 
News, “‘ has three brothers, all living within 
afew miles of Fredericsburg, Va. They are 
Major John M. Lee, Captain Daniel M. Lee, 
and one, Robert Lee, who is eccentric enough 
to bea plain‘ Mr.’ Captain Lee’s residence 
is on an estate called Highland Home, and 
with him lives the venerable mother of the 
family. She is ninety years old, and for 
some time has been totally blind. All over 
Virginia, naturally, deep interest is taken in 
the question whether General Lee is to take 
a prominent part in the pacification of Cuba, 
and the keenest disappointment will be felt 
unless he receives a command.”’ 


BRIEFLETS 





The Bishops assemble for their semi-annual 
meeting at Albion, Michigan, on Wednes- 
day of this week. 





With characteristic frankness and force 
our Chicago correspondent, as he is wont, 
says some things in this issue which needed 
to be said. 

Joseph Cook has evolved this conundrum: 
What is now the chief occupation of the birds 
and the nation? Ans.: In-Cubation. 





Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia, one of 
the representative laymen of that city, pre- 
sents a thrilling leaf out of his own family 
experience, upon page 553. At our urgent im- 
portunity he consented to allow us to pre- 
sent his portrait to our readers. 





The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will celebrate its quarter-centen- 
nial in the city of New York, beginning on 
Wednesday, May 18, and continuing un- 
til May 25. Those who are abie to attend 
will find it a very interesting and profitable 
meeting. 





No one would think of charging Rev. R. F. 
Horton, D. D., of London, England, with 
narrowness; and yet in his volume on the 
“ Teaching of Jesus,” so suggestive and la· 
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minous, which we are now reading, he says : 
“The very best, most blameless, and most 
docile of human beings with whom He came 
in contact, though they might be ina rela- 
tive sense without guile, needed to be con- 
verted and become as little children before 
they could enter the kingdom of heaven.”’ 





A Junior article written by Rev. O. W. 
Scott, and published in ZIion’s HERALD, was 
copied into the Central Christian Advocate, 
and last week came to the author in the /n- 
dian Witness (Calcutta, March 18) — a stray 
Janior lamb returning to its western home. 


The president of one of the leading institu- 
tions of our Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society writes: “I thank you for 
your reference in the HERALD to the bestow- 
al of degrees by our educational institutions. 
We are not much to blame for this business. 
I bave five applications signed by Bishops, 
editors, correspording secretaries, presiding 
elders, laymen and ministers. Our support 
comes largely from the friendly offices of 
these brethren. We do not feel like ignoring 
the recommendations of this class of men. 
You are serving Methodism grandly in so 
many ways that I wish you would say more 
on this subject.” All that we can add at 
this time is that those who sign petitions re- 
questing these institutions to grant honora- 
ry degrees are gravely in fault, whether they 
yet appreciate the fact or not. The whole 
business ought to stop, and a good place to 
begin is with those who are wont to sign 
these petitions. The Pauline injunction is 
in force here: “‘ Abstain from all appearance 
of evil.”’ 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE CHURCH 


LSEWHERE we publish the address 
delivered by Prof. C. T. Winchester, 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
before the Methodist Social Union of Bos- 
ton, on the evening of April 18, upon “ Nar- 
row Methodism or Broad?” Before pro- 
ceeding to note some points of that address, 
a preliminary word of explanation from the 
editor seems to be necessary. Ever since we 
have been privileged to know, to hear, and 
to read after Professor Winchester, he has 
represented to us the ideal scholar in the 
church. Asa teacher and model in critical 
and comprehensive thought and style, we 
have cherished for him an admiring, enthu- 
silastic and affectionate consideration. We 
have always been eager to secure his thought 
for our columns, either as regular contribu- 
tions or addresses. With this desire, we 
went to the meeting of the Social Union, 
and at once sent a note to him requesting 
the privilege of publishing his address, re- 
ceiving from him the following surprising 
but characteristic reply: “* Yes, if you want 
it; but I warn you that you may not want it. 
I’m gojng to sit down on you just as hard as 
I can.” This was our first intimation that 
the editor of this paper was to furnish the 
text and inspiration of the major part of his 
address. So highly do we prize the judg- 
ment of Professor Winchester that we have 
been led to profoundly challenge our own 
convictions. Asa result, we are constrained 
to conclude that in this instance Professor 
Winchester bas taken indefensible grounds 
and used his intellectual acumen and match- 
less style to advocate opinions which cannot 
be justified. More than this, we are com- 
pelled to think that while a minority will 
read his sentences with mach gratification, 
a majority will follow him with regret and 
no little sorrow. Inthe spirit of the 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians we shall exam- 
ine some of his views and statements. 

First, we note the peculiarity of the role 
assigned us by the Professor, in charging us 
with narrowness — a charge never before laid 
at our door. We have been accused repeated- 





ly of broadness, of latitudinarianism, and of 
heresy, but never of narrowness. Indeed, 
every line which the Professor lays out as 
desirable for Methodism has been traversed 
by us again and again, and presented in these 
columns with all the logical and persuasive 
force that we could command. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for us to understand how he 
could take a single paragraph from a single 
editorial and conclude that we had turned so 
compiete an intellectual somersault that he 
must needs come straight to our Social Union 
and controvert our error. 

Now, what is the fact inthecase? inthe 
procees of anxious thought concerning the 
decline of increase in Methodism, we wrote 
an editorial upon *“* An Eclipse of Evangel- 
ism,’’ which appeared in the issue of March 
16, in which it was stated: — 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church is not securing 
the results of revival effort because it is no longor 
seeking such results as its one specific and absorb- 
ing work. A revival inthe church no less than in 
the individual is the outcome of intense concen- 
trated effort.” 

Toat is the declaration immediately preced- 
ing the one which the Professor quoted, but 
which he did not see fit to present. In a pre- 
vious paragraph of the editorial appear these 
lines, which he also failed to inciude in his 
evidence of the HERALD 8 narrowness: — 


“The evangelistic spirit and temper is vanish ng 
from our pulpite and pews. More than that, there is 
& positive disinclination to engage in revival work. 
Prominent and representative laymen manifest a 
decided disrejish for special revival services. The 
average minister no longer feels that there is any 
necessity for explaining why there has not 
been any revival in hid church during the lest 
year or during his last pastorate. The pco- 
ple in our communities do not seek the Method- 
ist Church in order to learn the way of salvation. 
The Methodist Church ie, therefore, no longer the 
church of the people. Not only is this true, buta 
large portion of the church recognize these facts 
and rejoice inthem. They believe it an evolution- 
ary process from what they term a crude and child- 
ish religious state to a better, more comprehensive, 
and even more Christlike condition. It is honestly 
believed by many that this striking modification is 
an omen not of harm to the church, but of good. 
Not a few of our Bishops, educators, and more intel- 
ligent ministers heartily share inthis view. They 
are sincerely optimistic concerning the church, and 
believe that it never was more Ohbristian or more 
useful.” 

One would have sapposed that such a 
reference to those holding different views, 
without a word of criticism or censure, would 
have served to modify the Professor’s charge 
of narrowness; but it did not. 

Now, the single paragraph which Professor 
Winchester introduces and attacks with his 
polished criticism and unrivaled sarcasm is 
ao alternative declaration and conclusion to 
the effect that if the spirit of evangelism, so 
characteristic of Methodism, can be retained 
only by eliminating the less importent aims 
and efforts, thea it were better to preserve it, 
even at so great cost. In the statement 
which so greatly arouses him these sentences 
appear: — 

“ What is the real philosophy of evangelism? Is 
it possible to be both evangelistic and broadly com- 
prehensive? And if not, which is the greater com- 
mission — to enlist the Uhristian soldier, or to train 
him? Isit worth while to part with cur evangel- 
istic birthright in order that these other good things 
be added unto us? Is not the loss greater than the 
gain?” 

The Professor averred that it was possible 
to be broadiy comprehensive and to be evan- 
gelistic; but it is noted that he did not ad- 
duce any proof of his allegation. But is it 
true? We have faithfully etriven for ten 
years in these columns to make it appear 
that it ought to be true, but we confess that 
we cannot produce the requisite evidence. 
The Unitarian Church is broadly compre- 
hensive, but it is not evangelistic. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church is broad enough 
to suit even our Professor, but it is not evan- 
gelistic. The Congregational Charch for 
many years has been on the broad gage, but 
who will claim that it is noted for evangel- 
ism ? The Baptist Church is not broad in 
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the sense in whica that term is used, but it 
is unrivaled in its evaugclistic spirit. The 
Presbyterian Uburch as a whole is aut broad, 
bat it is d stinguisnhed by an inspiring evan- 
gelism. What, then, i# the inference? Was 
there not suggestive wisdom in the inquiry: 
‘* What is the philosophy of evangelism ?”’ 
It Professor Winchester will think all around 
the inquiry,as he is usuaily wont to do, he 
will conclude that it is not so easy of solu- 
tion. 

Bat why is it that thescholar in the church 
is so sensitive to any mention of evangelism, 
and that reference to revivalism or revivals 
so quickly disturos him? The illustration 
suggested may not have been happy — 
* Which is the greater commission, to enlist 
the Christian soldier, or to train him?” — 
but the Professor well knew that we referred 
to conversion as over against special and un- 
usual Christian culture. Did such a ref- 
erepes to conversion and regeneration call 
for this reply trom him: “Any evangelistic 
recruiting sergeant with two fifes and a drum 
can enlist the Christian soldier?” If lan- 
guage means anything — and who knows so 
well what it means as our learned Professor? 
— he not only intended to depreciate, but to 
ridicule, the work of evangelism. Every 
minister and Jayman who heard him on that 
occasion so inferred. And here we join a 
distinct issue with him,and say that it is 
more important, more critical, and a greater 
and more divine work to enlist the Christian 
soldier than it isto train him. In the Uivil 
War, as in this present struggle, it is more 
important to enlist men than to train them. 
The life of this nation once hung in the 
balance on the ability to enlist men. But 
we should have said that in the enlistment 
of men into the kingdom of God there is 
included necessarily a most valuable work of 
Christian training and culture. It is Hugh 
Price Hughes who says: *“‘ The best way to 
edify a saint is to convert a sinner.” The 
enlistment of the Christian soldier, therefore, 
neceesarily includes a certain meesure of ef- 
fective training. If enlistments were to 
cease, the increase in the church would 
cease, and the Christian teacher, devoted 
only to the work of Christian nurture, would 
soon be without any avocation. The Pro- 
fessor carries the inference that we desire to 
have our Methodism “‘a kind of higher and 
narrower Salvation Army.“ Where did he get 
that notion? Certainly not from anything 
that we have ever written or spoken. No 
paper has criticised so sincerely and freely 
objectionable evangelistic methods as has 
the HERALD. But what is there, we again 
ask, that is objectionable in the evangelism 
for which our church as a whole haa been 
distinguished in all ites history? Why should 
it be — as it unquestionably is — an ungra- 
clous subject to the scholar in the church ? 
It was not always so. The first great repre- 
sentative gathering which the writer at- 
tended in the first year of his ministry, at 
Round Lake, N. Y., was a revival service 
conducted by Methodists, and at the close of 
a powerful sermon to the unsaved, several 
Bishops who were present left the piatform 
and went down among the vast congregation 
to persuade those whose hearis had been 
pricked with the truth to go forward to the 
altar as seekers. It never occurred even to 
the most fastidious that those Bishops and 
representative ministers of the denomination 
were doing anything undignified. 

And what is there about the use of the 
phrase, “* peculiar people,” that should evoke 
the Professor’s stinging sarcasm ? Surely he 
has put into this term what never had place 
ip our mind. The Methodist Christian has 
been peculiar in his religious aspiration, 
life and works. History, present and past, 
so characterizes him, and it was this only 
that we meant. We greatly regret the turn 
of ungracious phrases which the Professor 
was jed to present concerning the subject, 
for ‘t will needlessly wound many good 
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people and place him where he w..i Wu ,iavely 
censured. 

The Protessor is deeply exercised over the 
departure to other denominations of prom- 
ising young people who were converted at 
our altars. But the result of bis wide ob- 
servation and large experience hardly justi- 
fies his pathetic piaint. In fifteen years he 
has only known a score to leave us. Twenty 
in fifteen years is, indeed, too many; but is 
it really as bad aod significant as ne makes 
it? Has it not been the mission of Method- 
ism in all its history to materially enrich 
other churches? And it must be remem- 
bered that those who go out from us are not 
lost to the kingdom of God. Perhaps it will 
be found in the great day of assize that no 
small part of the fruitful work of our church 
has resulted from this overflow to other 
folds. Is the Professor quite true to himself 
and to his urgent plea for breadth, in his 
way of putting this matter? We are not 
nearly as much concerned abogt the prob- 
able loss of converts to other denominations 
as we are that the teaching of this Professor 
and others of his kind will so chill the ardor 
of our evangelistic spirit that we shall not 
have the converts to thus generously bestow 
upon other churches. 

The Professor’s plea for the removal of the 
section in the Discipline concerning amuse- 
ments is not altogether happy. It shows 
again that the echolar in the church gets 
away in his secluded realm and loses sight of 
the status of the average mind and heart in 
the church, with which he will be forced to 
reckon. The Professor does not understand 
his own church, and he will not be under- 
stood by it. The pendulum is not to swing 
his way. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
will swing back in good time to its charac- 
teristic spirit. It will take up again in the 
wide world its one great work of seeking to 
save that which is lost. Those who stand in 
fts way will be either borne on or borne 
down by its evangelistic impulse and power. 
He knows little of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at large who thinks that the section 
of the Discipline concerning amusements 
will ever be eliminated. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the membership of the church be- 
lieve in conscience in the section, ana would 
put it into the Discipline if it were not al- 
ready there. Fifteen per cent. regret that it 
was ever placed there; but as it is there, and 
has become historic, would not now take it 
out. The conscientious and courageous op- 
position of the ten per cent. to the ninety is 
not only futile, but harmful to the peace of 
thechurch. Nothing is accomplished by 
the agitation excep: to deepen prejadices 
and to stir up strife and bitterness. We re- 
gret the Professor’s deliverance concerning 
this subject, for he will be painfully misap- 
prehended. As we went out of the meeting 
of the Social Union that evening we passed a 
knot of older laymen who were expressing 
themselves in strenuous opposition to what 
they had heard. 


We deplore the general impression which 
his address will make upon our readers at 
large. The scholar of the church should be 
the statesman of the church. He should 
keep his ear close to the great heart of the 
church, and, like Simpson, Merrill and Foss, 
like Lincoln in his wise leadership of the 
people, should only undertake to guide in 
ways and at a rate possible and practicable. 
He should be the pacific and gentle mediator 
between the high claims of scholarship and 
the mystic and deep spirituality of the mem- 
bership at large. Especially guarded should 
the scholar of the church be lest he become 
an accuser of his brethren and assume, ez 
cathedra, to possess superior wisdom. “ And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 


and though I have al) faith, so that { could 
remove mountains,and have not charity, I 
am nothing. . . And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three, but the greatest of these 
is charity.” 
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«THE MINOR KEY” 
HON. JOHN FIELD. 


WAS greatly interested and profited 

by the article by Bishop Warren — 
“The Pilgrim Song’? —in your issue of 
October 27, 1897. It stirred my heart to 
its depths. I have crossed the Atlantic 
mapy times, but there is one voyage 
which I can never forget. It was the 
only one I ever made from the port of 
Belfast, Ireland. It was in my boyhood 
days. 

Many have been the rich instalments 
which the Methodist Episcopal Oburch 
has received from Erin since Philip Em- 
bary embarked for America from Ous- 
tom House Quay, Limerick, in 1760. 
Often have the Ohristian emigrants from 
that land sung, as they have cast the last 
fond loox on the fatherland, — 

‘* Land where the bones of our fathers are 
sleeping, 

Land where our dear ones and fond ones 

are wetp Dg, 

Land where the light of Jehovah is shin- 

in 

We * thee lamenting, but not with 

repining. 


‘Land of our fathers,in grief we forsake 
thee, 
Land of our friende, may Jehovah protect 
thee. 
Land of the church, may the light shine 
around thee, 
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prevailed.” Many years have passed, 
but the memories of that scene and ser- 
mon linger with me to this day. 

Shortly after the services the preac! e- 
was seized with what proved to be a 
fatal illness. There were his wife and 
eight almost helpless children, in mit- 
ocean, going to what was to them a 
strange, unknown country. Rra'izing 
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Nor darkness, nor trouble, nor sorrow con- ? 


found thee. 


“God is thy God: thou shait walk in His 
brightness, 
Gird thee with joy, let thy robes be of 
whiteness ; 
God is thy God; let thy hills shout for 
gladness; 
But ah! we must leave thee — we leave thee 
in sadness. 


“Dark is our path o’er the dark rolling 
ocean ; 

Dark are our hearts; but the fire of devo- 

tion 

Kindies within; and a far distant nation 

Shall learn from our lips the glad song of 

salvation.” 

Giants in the early church came from 
Ireland — Summerfield, Maffitt, Elliott, 
McClintock, Kenneday and Simpson. 
Bishop Janes said: ‘‘ Wherever Eng- 
lish-speaking Methodism exists out of 
England, it has been planted by Irish- 
men; and English-speaking Methodism 
is Irish Methodism the world over.” 

From Belfast embarked a Wesleyan 
family — father, mother, five daughters, 
and three sons. The home which they 
were leaving had been the lodging place 
for the itinerant minister for many years. 
The father was the head and leader of 
Methodism in the section. Promptly 
every Sabbath morning he was off to 
lead a class, and in the afternoon to fill 
an appointment as a local preacher. 
His life was wrapped up in the work of 
his Master. 

When out at sea but ashort distance, 
on Sabbath morning, he secured the 
consent of the captain to preach to the 
passengers. As all were invited — from 
steerage, second and first cabins — there 
was quite alarge congregation. It was 
a beautiful, calm June day. The preach- 
er announced as his text, Exod. 17: 11: 
“* And it came to pass, when Moses held 
up his hand, that Israel prevailed; and 
when he let down his hand, Amalek 


that the end was near, one of his daugh- 
ters (still living) ventured to say: — 

* Father, it jooks as if our Heavenly 
Father was about to call you to Himself. 
What shall we do without you, going into 
a strange country ? ”’ 

In all the calmness of sweet Christian 
confidence he replied: ‘“‘ My daughter, 
I have served God for twenty: five years. 
His promises have never, never failed 
me. He will be a Father to the father- 
less and a husband to the widow. I can 
trust you in His care.”’ 

Shortly afterward she said to him: 
“ Father, you used to sing,— 


‘* * There’s not a cloud that doth arise 
To hide my Saviour from mine eyes; 
I soon shall moant the upper skies; 
All is well! All is well!’ ”’ 


“Yes,” said the dying father. ‘* My 
dear child, I can sing it now,’ and to 
the surprise of all he rallied and re- 
peated distinctly : — 


**¢ Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit, this mortal frame. 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
O the pain, the bliss, of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


“ * Hark! they whisper: angels say,— 
Sister spirit, come away! — 
What is this absorbs me quite,— 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? — 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 


“¢ The world recedes: it disappears; 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fiy! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ?’ ” 


He then quoted Paul: “‘O death, 
where isthy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ!’ and “‘ was not,” for God 
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took him. His body rests in the great 
deep, but his happy, triamphant spirit is 
with God. 

His faith was great; but oh, the faith 
of that widowed mother! It overcame 
every obstacle, every trial. She never 
complained. Dear mother,I can hear 
your sweet voice in the darkest hour, in 
the ** minor key,’’ singing,— 


** Awake, my soul, in joyfal lays, 
Aud sing thy great Redeemer's praise; 
He justly claims a song from thee, 
His ioving-kindness, oh, how free! 


“ Though numerous hosts of mighty foes, 
Though earth and hell my way oppose, 
He safely lads my soul along, 

His loviag- kindness, oh, bow strong! ’ 


Father and motherhave gone up out 
of great tribulation, but their robes were 
washed white in the blood of the Lamb. 
They are forever with the Lord! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
“ DEARBORN.” 


fT HE fine response made by the Spring 
[ Conferences to the Rock River resolu- 
tion in tavor of equal lay representation sug - 
gests the propriety at tais jaactare of refer- 
ting to the Chicago laymen whose wise, 
arduous and unseifish labors for the cause 
have been so signaliy rewarded. 

It will be remembered that the first efforts 
of the Jaymen were not always as wise as \hey 
might have been. In a neighboring State, 
aftera somewhat heated campaiga, the lay- 
men came together for deliberation. Many 
who attended the gathering were hardly ina 
judicial frame of mind. Some who spoke 
were not familiar with our history or polity. 
Charges were made against the ministry 
which were untrue, and impolitic if true. 
The result was that the advocacy of equal lay 
representation seeraed to be in some sense a 
crusade against the ministry. That was 
about the condition of affairs here in the 
West when our Chicago laymen undertook 
the task of awakening the apathetic and of 
converting the doubtful and unfriendly. 
The key-note of the new effort was given by 
Mr. C. E. Piper, who was invited to speak on 
the subject of equal lay representation at 
the last session of the OUentral Illinois Uon- 
ference. He repudiated the notion that there 
was any conflict between ministry and laity, 
but on the contrary heid that their interests 
are identical, and that both should favor the 
measure because it would help the church. 
It was in this spirit that the Rock River Con- 
ference Lay Association took up the matter, 
and together with the ministers framed the 
resolution with which equal lay representa- 
tion seems destined to win a signal victory. 

The men who have done the work are not 
unknown to Methodism. They have been its 
friends through good and ill report, and are 
always counted among the wisest counselors 
of the various boards and associations that 
represent the numerous activities of the 
church, Foremost is Mr. William Deering, 
whose name is the synonym in Uhicago of 
integrity, broad prudence and wise philan- 
thropy. It is no injustice toany other lay- 
man to say that Mr. Veering represents the 
lay movement in the Northwest. Not only 
is he responsible for the manifesto, but sup- 
plies from his own pocket the necessary 
funds for its publication, together with the 
other material explaining and defending it. 
Intimately associated with Mr. Deering are 
Judge Horton, Mr. F, P. Crandon, and the 
local secretary of the laymen’s association of 
the Rock River Conference, Mr. O. C. Bart- 
lett. One can scarcely imagine a wiser and 
more conclusive presentation of the laymen’s 
claim than Judge Horton made before the 
members of the Rock River Conference. No 
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better tribute could be paid any speech than 
the unanimous vote which followed. Mr. 
Bartlett has proved himself to be a model 
secretary. He has neglected no opportunity 
tor advising the ministry of the Spring Con- 
ferences regarding the laymen’s wants. On 
the other hand, he has skillfully avoided the 
rock on which the too active advocate wrecks 
his cause — he has not been officious. Of 
Mr. Crandon it is only necessary to say that 
he epares no opportunity of advancing the 
cause, 
. 7 

Two weeks ago the Preachers’ Meeting 
took up the matter of our last year’s halting 
advance in membership. There wasan in- 
teresting symposium by Dr. Cady, C. A. 
Bunker, J. D. Leek,and D. M. Tompkins. 
Dr. Cady held that the statistics were worth- 
less, and cited in proof of his statement the 
discrepancies in reports from the mission 
fields. Mr. Banker called attention to the 
periodicity of retrogression and advance in 
the history of the church. Dr. Tompkins 
gave seven reasons for our apparent failure: 
Exceptional use of the pulpit for political 
purposes; discrediting of the old-fashioned 
ravival; preoccupation of members; too 
many departments of church work; inter- 
minablie tinkering of our economy; depreci- 
ation of the pastoral office; and finally the 
inroads made by societies like the Salvation 
Army, Volunteers, etc. Among those who 
took part in the discussion were Dr. Spencer, 
of the Church Extension Society, who laid 
most of the blame on the higher criticism; 
Dr. Little, who held that the pastoral office 
needed to be magnified; and Dr. Schell, who 
detended the Epworth League. Dr. Axtell, 
who is among the most judicious of speakers, 
while attacking ‘‘ bossism”’ in the church as 
a cause of its weakness, was betrayed into 
one of those unfortunate allusions which do 
more than all other causes combined to 
weaken the bond of brotherhood among the 
ministry. He declared that a certain college 
fraternity to which less than half ascore of 
our ministers belong had used the appoint- 
ing power last fall to place its men in certain 
desirable positions. This was not only a 
severe refisction on Bishop Merrill and the 
presiding elders, but a direct charge that 
every member of the society in question was 
a political schemer and wire-puller. The 
charge when sifted down resolves itself into 
an unworthy suspicion against two or three 
persons, in no way involves the society, aud 
does not touch the character of Bishop Mer- 
rill or his cabinet. Dr. Axtell owes it to 
himself, the society, and the appointing 
power, to withdraw his charge or name the 
guilty persons. I have referred to this mat- 
ter as it is an illustration of a habit of in- 
dulging in psrsonalities that is unworthy 
of Christian men. 1 propose, so long as it is 
my duty to report the work of Chicago 
Methodism, to expose every illustration of 
this spirit that comes under my notice, no 
matter who is the offender. 


Last Monday, through the good offices of 
Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, who {s always on the 
lookout for what will profit our preachers, 
we had the privilege of listening again to 
Mr. W. L. Tomlins, whose reputation as a 
trainer of children’s voices is world-wide. 
Mr. Tomlins has recently given up his posi- 
tion as director of the Apollo Club, our lead- 
ing musical organization, to devote his 
whole time to the musical training of chil- 
dren. Besides being a great musical leader, 
Mr. Tomlins has remarkable power as a 
apeaker. He is full of maguetism to begin 
with, bas a fine command of English, and is 
a born actor, though without the slightest 
trace of affectation. In the course of his ad- 
dress he referred to the last rendition of the 
‘*Messiah,’”’ which is an annual event in 
Chicago. The leading tenor on that occa- 
sion, Mr. Tomlins said, was, perhaps, the 
finest tenor singer in the English-speaking 
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world. He carried his part magnificently 
until he came to the passage, “ Behold, and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow,” when it was plain that he had 
failed to interpret the spirit of the words. 
* He showed,” said Mr. Tomlins, “that his 
conception of sorrow wae personal. He had 
never entered into the feeling of the race. 
He had never suffsred for man, and so he 
could not interpret that divine sorrow in 
which were united the sorrows of all the 


world.”’ 
* * 


A new illustration of the danger from 
foolish friends is the recent dramatization of 
“* The Bonnie Brier Bush.”’ It was presented 
inthis city Jast week, and everybody seems 
to be in tears. There is a universal bewail- 
ing of the day when our beloved “ Ian Mac- 
laren ’’ suffered himself to be ‘‘ taken in” by 
Messrs. Hall and MacArthur, who thought 
they could make aplay out of the Drum- 
tochty characters. What is the result? 
**Amy Leslie,” the able dramatic critic of 
the Daily News, tells us that ** Drumtochty, 
the parish which ‘ never had acquitted itself 
with credit at a marriage, having no natural 
aptitude for gayety, but a genius for funer- 
als,’ is transformed into a cheap and gabby 
nest of noisy sentimentalists who rant and 
swear, drink undiluted whiskey, and speak a 
Babylonian Gaelic.”’” Some of our liberal 
ministers thought we were about to havea 
regenerated theatre and attended the per- 
formance. They had their names published 
in the papers and will carry to their graves 
the memory of a great fall. For them 
Drumtochty must ever hereafter seem a 
beer garden rather than a little corner of 
heaven let down upon earth. 

* * 


The Chicago Hone Missionary and Church 
Extension Society is sponsor for a new 
monthly journal known as the Christian 
Cosmopolitan. Tho supsrintendent of the 
Society, Dr. Traveller, is editor, and his con- 
tributors are Drs. Jackson and Mande- 
ville, Miss Comstock, C. C. Bartlett and Rev. 
J. F. Ulancy. The latter writes of Halsted 
Street Courch, of which he is the pastor. 
It is an interesting and able putting of the 
work of his parish. Mr. Clancy has a great 
field and seems to be the man for the place. 
The editor writes with point and force when 
he says: “If it be impossible to maintain a 
family church (which is a very desirable 
thing), let us not commit the scandal of 
abandoning churches that have been dedi- 
cated to the service of God, and that are sur- 
rounded by unconverted throngs, by selling 
them and appropriating the proceeds to 
build edifices for the wealthy.” 


President Crawford’s eloquent lecture on 
** Savonarola, the John Wesley of the Fif- 
teenth Century,” delivered before a fine au- 
dience at the First Methodist Church on 
Wesley Day, was received with the utmost 
favor and enthusiasm. Dr.Crawlford was en- 
tirely at home, having graduated as a son of 
Illinois trom the Northwestern University in 
1884, after completing the classical course in 
three years, and taking the $100 Kirk prize 
in oratory in his senior year. The lecturer 
was introduced by the president of the Social 
Union, Dr. Wm. E. Quine; prayer was of- 
fered by Dr. Kdwards of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, and at the close of the 
lecture a demonstration was made in honor 
of the flag. 

Two things are unknown to Thomas A. 
Edison — discouragement and worry. His 
associates claim that his freedom from these 
afflictions comes from the fact that he pos- 
sesses absolutely no nerves. Recently one of 
his associates had to report to him the fail- 
ure, in immediate succession, of three ex- 
periments involving enormous expenditure 
of money and labor. But the inventor sim- 
ply smiled at the recital. The associate, 
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worn out with the nervous strain of his long 
watch, and disheartened by his disappoint- 
ment, said, impatiently: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
worry a little about it, Mr. Edison ? ”’ 

** Why should 1?” was the inventor’s re- 
ply. ‘* You’re worrying enough for two.”’ — 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


**ROOM FOR THE CAMELS” 
Gen. 2%: 31. 
JEAN STEVENS HOLLAND. 
There is room for the pilgrims — the house is 


prepar’d — 
Taooagh ths gussts unexpscted arrive at 
the gate; 
There is meat for the kinsmen, the servants 
may share; 
There is wine for the strangers; no guest 
is too late. 
And the welcome is wider; each one hath a 
part; 
There is room for the camels —so let us take 
heart. 


From desert and valley ths angel-led band 
At the time of the evening kneel down at 
the well; 
But the water is drawn for the way-bruiséd 
feet, 
And the welcome is sure where the kins- 
women dwell; 
In the stable the strawand the water are 
free; 
There is room for the camels — for thee and 
for me. 


‘There are caravans kneeling with off’rings 


of gold 
From the Bridegroom whbo sendeth, and 
waiteth His bride; 
And the helpless that bear them, in burdens 
at love 
Or tender submission, may rest and abide. 
tut ready for service, some duty to win — 
There is room for the camels: so let us go in! 


Piain of Esdraelon. 


BLESSED INTERFERENCE 


ELIZABETH M. CLARK 
Literary Secretary of the Salvation Army. 


“7 was interested in reading those 
papers and cuttings you sent me regard- 
ing the Salvation Army work. Still, I 
am very much inclined to question 
whether any of us have the right to 
interfere in the lives of other people, 
merely because they happen to be poor 
or wicked.”’ 

HE above extract from a letter 

written by a friend of olden days 
made me stop to think and wonder. 
Not that I really questioned the demand 
for such “interference’’ as is made by 
Salvation Army officers and workers, 
but because the thought had never be- 
fore occurred to me that thinking people 
could make serious objection to the out- 
stretched, helping hand, on the ground 
of its being a transgression of some 
unwritten code of etiquette. We Salva- 
tionists do not believe that the end 
justifies the means, though we may be- 
lieve that the result often proves the 
character of the cause. That a man 
cannot pluck figs off thistles is a law 
alike valid in the nataral and in the 
spiritual world. Our inquiry depart- 
ment for finding missing people, our 
brothel- visiting, all of our rescue work, 
even the whole structure of the Salva- 
tion Army would fall to pieces if its 
officers did not recognize a divine com- 
mission to ‘ interfere’’ in the lives of 
other people. 
In the careful investigation of any 
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movement, there are two points to be 
taken into consideration. These are, ite, 
present standing and its tendency. 
Measuring the work of the Salvation 
Army in the United States by both of 
these standards, it stands better today 
than ever before. It is very difficult to 
estimate results correctly, especially 
difficult in spiritual matters, but this at 
least can bs said definitely, that there is 
a clear Increase in the number of Salva- 
tion Army workers and also in the num- 
ber of those who, through the organiza- 
tion, seek salvation. Daring the past 
year more than 60,000 souls sought 
forgiveness of sins, kneeling at the 
Army penitent-form. 

The Salvation Army is an international 
organization. In this fact lies much of 
its strength, because it is thus made 
possible to place the workers to the very 
best advantage, and by this is empha- 
sized that broadness of spirit and inter- 
est which made Jesus Christ commission 
His followers to go into “ all the world.” 
The Army operations are now conducted 
in over forty different countries and 
colonies, the work being under the care 
of nearly as many commanding officers, 
holding the same rank as ‘ Oommis- 
sioner.”’ There has been a prevalent 
misunderstanding to the effect that Gen- 
eral Booth has reserved the highest 
positions and ranks for members of his 
own family. This would be manifestly 
impossible to do, even if it were desired, 
because of the number of such com- 
mands. 

It is worthy of interest that through 
the Salvation Army a large number of 
theatres and saloons have been trans- 
formed into halls for preaching the 
Gospel. Tais has been the case in other 
countries, and in our own land as well. 
This fact is on a line with a character- 
istic incident regarding General Booth 
in the early struggling days of the organ- 
ization. Some one asked him, some- 
what sarcastically, where he would get 
his workers. ‘‘ From the saloons and 
dance: houses,’’ was the prophetic reply. 
The Army probably goes beyond all 
other religious organizations in the 
variety of social classes represented by 
its active workers. There are members 
of foreign titled nobility in its ranks, 
together with ex-criminals! As for 
those who have been rescued from lives 
of misery and sin, their name is legion. 

During the past seven or eight years 
one very striking development of Army 
operations has been the growth of its 
social work. Some people do not under- 
stand the meaning of this term as applied 
to the efforts of Salvationists toward 
reaching and uplifting their fellowmen. 
The expression is used to include all 
such forms of help to men or women as 
means relief of their temporal neces- 
sities — for instance, the establishment 
of cheap food depots and the manage- 
ment of employment bureaus for those 
out of work. It is a remarkable fact 
that within the past two years the num- 
ber of our shelters for homeless men in 
the United States has increased from 2 
to 27, the nightly accommodation having 
gone up more than 3,000. The Salvation 
Army believes firmly in the efficacy of 
‘“‘goap, soup and salvation.” During 
the past seven years the following in- 
stitutions of the social work bave come 
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into existence, in the different parts of 
the world where the Army flag waves: 
70 homes for fallen women ; 10 shelters 
for children ; 17 homes for ex-convicts ; 
11 farm colonies ; 8 servants’ homes; 4 
hospitals ; 49 factories and workshops ; 
32 employment bureaus; 42 bureaus for 
tracing missing people; 3 poor men’s 
lawyer departments ; 95 food depots and 
shelters for the destitute. 

A few facts regarding Salvation Army 
operations in Boston and vicinity may 
be of interest, especially to those Ohris- 
tian friends who may have had the idea 
that New England would be unfruitfal 
soil for such work : — 

The average total attendance at the 
indoor meetings is now nearly 10,000 per 
month, beside the countless thousands 
who crowd around at the open-air serv- 
ices which are held just before the indoor 
meetings, and are held all the year 
round. Asa result of this work, at least 
150 souls each month have professed 
conversion, of whom some have become 
Salvationists, while a good number have 
connected themselves with the different 
churches of the city. 

Saloons and places of lowest repute are 
visited regularly by our officers, who go 
even into these dens of iniquity for the 
sake of reaching and changing the lives 
of those who as yet Know no better way. 
This sort of ‘‘ interference’’ in otherwise 
darkened lives has often brought about 
beautiful and blessed results. In work 
of this sort the men and women are dealt 
with personally and are frequently 
prayed with then and there. 

There are in Boston two hotels (or 
shelters) for workingmen with a nightly 
accommodation of 300 beds, and a third 
will shortly be opened on Green St., near 
Scollay Square. The Army does not 
believe in pauperizing, and these are 
not free institutions, but the rate of 
payment is made very low, being tea or 
fifteen cents for a bed, with privileges 
of bath and facilities for washing clothes. 
At both of these shelters a meeting is 
held once a week, on Sanday evening. 

The Rescue Home for women (147 
Mount Pleasant Avenue, Roxbury) is 
carrying on a much-needed work among 
those girls of this great city who would 
otherwise feel that there was no way of 
escape for them. This Home is mainly 
dependent upon the needlework of the 
girls themselves for self-support, and it 
would be a great help if any readers of 
this paper who live in the vicinity would 
arrange to give orders for plain sewing 
to the officer in charge, Ensign Ayres, at 
the above address. Visitors are welcome 
at the Home at any time, and this is true 
of al) the other Salvation Army institu- 
tions. 

Naturally it is impossible to give much 
detail in a short article covering so much 
ground. Yet even the little which has 
been written will fail of its purpose 
unless it goes to show that all work 
which uplifts men and women spiritually 
is of God. In one of Mrs. General 
Booth’s books is to be found this state- 
ment: “It may be well to explain that 
we understand religious aggressive effort 
to be that interference on the part of 
Christians with the thoughts and actions 
of ungodly men which the Bible shows 
to be necessary in order to secure their 
present and eternal well-being.”” May 
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the number of divinely-commissioned 
meddlers increase, and may their work 
prosper! 


THE CORE OF FEDERATION 


8 this whole subject is one that will 
require the most cureful and 
thorough treatment at the hands of the 
approaching General Oonference, it is 
very important that the delegates elect 
should give it due thought in advance of 
their coming together. Otherwise they 
may commit the blunder of dealing with 
it in a hurried and slovenly manner, 
and so produce complications of the 
most serious character. Thus far we 
have made no mistakes. The initial 
steps have all beeninthe right direction. 
It is to be hoped that wise and Ohristian 
counsels may prevail to the end. 

The core of federation lies in the just 
assumption that the two branches of 
Episcopal Methodism are essentially one. 
On any other assumption there would be 
no special reason why they should seek 
to negotiate a compact of alliance, and 
they might as well at once cease all ef- 
fortsin that direction. As far as doc- 
trines are concerned, there is no shadow 
of difference bstween them. They hold 
to the same creed, even to the dotting 
of the I’s and the crossing of the t’s. In 
the matter of polity, it must be admitted 
that there has been since 1844 a growing 
divergence and differentiation. That or- 
ganic union could be effected without 
the surrender of cherished governmental 
peculiarities on both sides,is quite im- 
possible. To talk about such a measure 
is a mere.waste of breath. Neither side 
is prepared for it. But the two churches 
may, nevertheless, adjust themselves to 
each other in such a,manner as to pre- 
vent unbrotherly friction and waste of 
effort. God grant that they may be so 
guided by His Spirit'as to recognize this 
fact, and act in accordance with it! 

It what we have saidtabove be sub- 
stantially true, then it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course,*that wherever either one 
of the two churches is,doing the work of 
Methodism with reasonable success, 
there is no need for the existence of the 
other. The jnotion that they can com- 
pete for members in the same territory 
and yet remain on friendly relations, is a 
delusion and a snare. How any sane 
man can entertain it passes our compre- 
hension. Oompetition means inevitable 
strife. This is the view which met with 
the unanimous approval of the Joint 
Oommission on Federation; and it is the 
only view which carries with it the 
promise and the potency of a permanent 
and honorable understanding. 

The recognition of a principle is one 
thing, and the method of applying it is 
quite another. We are free to admit 
that, owing to existing complications, it 
will take time and patience to bring 
about a wholly desirable state of affairs. 
In the larger cities along the border the 
two churches must for many years, if 
not permanently, continue to work side 
by side. Each one will find in these cos- 
mopojitan communities a constituency 
which is not likely to be reached by the 
other; and general Methodism will be by 
so much a gainer. 

Nor is this all. We have successfully 
planted our church in the far Northwest 
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and on the Pacific slope, and our sister 
church has numerous congregations of 
greater or less strength in the interior of 
the South. The proposal to use these 
good people in different sections of the 
country as pawns upon the chessboard, 
to be swapped off at pleasure without 
regard to their own vested rights, would 
be an outrage. Church membership is 
so sacred a thing that no man may be 
dispossessed of it without his own con- 
sent. For one we should not be willing 
to give the slightest thought to such a 
scheme. The true policy is to give ad- 
vancing years and the grace of Goda 
fair chance to bring about the proper 
results. 

But, while holding this position most 
tenaciously, we wish, at the same time, 
to enter a vigorous plea against the 
wicked equandering of missionary money 
which is involved in the effort of either 
church to plant itself hereafter in small 
communities that are already occupied 
by the other. The past is irrevocable. 
No matter who was originally to blame, 
it is the fact that in hundreds and thou- 
sands of villages and hamlets the unedi- 
fying spectacle is presented of two little 
Methodist meeting- houses standing over 
against each other, and maintaining an 
eager and often unholy rivalry for the 
pre-eminence. We must take things as 
we find them, and do our best with them. 
It is not worth while to mourn or whine. 
A condition and not a theory confronts 
us. 

What we protest against is the exten- 
sion of such a condition of things to every 
part of the land. Let us say, with the 
utmost possible emphasis, that we shall 
oppose any plans that will pledge our 
own denomination to this folly. It would 
be gross inconsistency to adopt methods 
which we are not willing for our North- 
ern brethren to use. By every consider- 
ation of magnanimity, we are forbidden 
to demand more than we are willing to 
concede. 

In this connection we wish to call public 
attention to the fact that during the past 
two or three years as many as twenty- 
five feeble congregations, not one of 
which has the remotest chance of be- 
coming self-supporting, have been or- 
ganized by officials of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the State of Texas. 
These congregations, in every instance, 
are made up of malcontents and seceders 
from our communion. The pastors sent 
to them by episcopal authority are a bur- 
den upon a depleted missionary treasury. 
Is this right? In the name of fraternity 
we insist that it is not. If itisto be 
persisted in, we venture to affirm, with a 
great sorrow in our heart, that it is not 
worth while to talk about federation. To 
be less plain in our statement would be 
to commit the sin of insincerity, and to 
become party to a piece of patent hum- 
buggery. 

Finally and flatly, if the two churches 
mean to deal with each other as brothers 
and equals, let them say so in terms that 
cannot be misunderstood; if not, let 
them be equally frank. We are sick of 
all maneuvering for position, of all efforts 
on the part of either church to gain 
advantage at the expense of the other. 
It is no time for using words in a double 
sense. The circumstances call for noth- 
ing less than the naked truth. In case 
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the two churches (are to be regarded as 
representing, not a common Methodism, 
but two distinct and independent Meth- 
odisms, let us know it; and then each can 
go on in its own way and attend to its 
own affairs without further consulting 
the other. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. 
In the sight of God and all His holy 
angels, we desire the closest possible 
affiliation with our sister church. Not 
for one moment would we be guilty of 
stirring up ancient strifes or of finding 
occasion for new differences. Surveying 
the wide territory of our beloved coun- 
try, and taking note of the evils with 
which it is afflicted, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of concerted 
action upon the part of all true patriots 
and Christians. It is our desire to line 
up especially with those who believe in 
the Wesleyan interpretation of the 
Gospel. All that we ask is to be re- 
garded as worthy an equal place with 
the rest of the forces. On that basis we 
are ready to fallin, but on no other. If 
our Methodism is to be disparaged as of 
an inferior type, so lacking in the proper 
elements that it must be supplemented 
by the setting up of,rival and competitive 
conventicles throughout our boundaries, 
then we are out. And we think that we 
speak not for ourselves only, but also for 
our brethren.— Christian! Advocate ( Nash- 
ville). 


MORE ABOUT DR. JAMES E. 
LATIMER 
REV. CHARLES W. CUSHING, D. D. 


HEN, some days since, I read in 
ZION'S HERALD the very appro- 
priate and just editorial on Dr. James E. 
Latimer, I thought that, immediately, I 
would add some personal reminiscences 
which had never been made public. The 
sickness and death of some parishioners 
prevented doing it at once. 

I knew James E. Latimer — or Jim 
Latimer, as he was called by his intimate 
friends — peculiarly well. For when in 
1848 he came from college to teach at 
Newbury Seminary — where I was then 
teaching — it was my good fortune to be 
his room-mate. I soon found that, in 
places where it was proper, he was the 
most boyish man I had ever known; for 
when we were alone together there was 
the most absolute abandon. And yet in 
all places where dignity was required, he 
was abundantly dignified. 

That year we began our ministerial 
career together, both of us being li- 
censed to preach, or exhort, by Rev. 
Haynes Johnson, at Newbury, Vt., in 
the old south room of the Seminary, on 
the evening of September 28, 1848. 
From that time we always compared 
notes after we had been out to try our 
skill at preaching. I remember at one 
time when he was reporting his effort to 
preach on the text, ‘‘Great is the mys- 
tery of godliness,’”’ etc., he said in bis 
familiar way — and it seems as though I 
could hear his jolly voice still — ‘* Cush., 
you and I can never be satisfied unless 
we get in ‘’rousements’ once, at least, in 
every sermon.”’ 

In his expressions of love he was as 
ardent, as artless, and as pure as a girl. 
Iremember meeting him. once at Uom- 
mencement at Wesleyan, a few years 
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later, when we were assigned a room to- 
gether at the home of our mutual friend, 
Prof. O. 8. Harrington. When shown to 
our room, almost instantly he sprang on 
to the middle of the bed, saying, ‘‘ Come 
on, Oush., let us cuddle down and have 
an old-time visit together.”” When he 
came from college, and even then, 
he looked like a boy, witb an appear- 
ance of being frail, which he always had, 
while his face was as smooth as a girl’s. 

But at that early day while he was at 
Newbury, we never ceased to be amazed 
at his uncommon ability. He grasped 
difficult problems and seemed to unfold 
them as if by intuition. In the Semi- 

his classes were Greek and higher 
mathematics. But he was ready to teach 
anything. At recitation he would give 
out work in the abstruse problems in the 
last of Bourdon’s Algebra, or still more 
difficult mathematics, to a class of forty, 
and then take a book and sit down while 
the work was going on, giving no at- 
tention to it uniess some one asked for 
help, until, after a half-hour or so, he 
wo ran his eye over the board and 
instantly detect mistakes, and going 
from one to another would say, * You 
are not coming out right; you have 
made a mistake somewhere;’’ and gen- 
erally by cones over the work fora 
moment he would locate the point of the 
mistake. How he did it was a mystery 
to every one. 

At one time there was a heated discus- 
sion in the Seminary over the transla- 
tlon of a passege in Virgil. ‘The more 
advanced students were not satisfied 
with the rendering of the teacher. An 
appeal was made to the principal; but 
he was not quite certain about it, at 
least not sufficiently so to satisfy the 
class. At last I carried it to Prof. Lati- 
mer, although he had told me before 
that he haa finished reading Virgil be- 
fore he was twelve years old, and had 
never reviewed it with a teacher after 
that. But when I asked him to translate 
the passage, he read it with as much fa- 
cility as if 1 had been English; and he 
made it so clear that there was no further 
discussion in regard to it. I have never 
known intimately but one other person 
for whose intellectual grasp I had so 
much admiration, and that was Gilbert 
Haven. But in this the two were quite 
unlike. 

When at length a man was desired for 
the chair whicn Dr. Latimer filled in the 
School of Theology at Boston, Gilbert 
Haven asked me one day if I knew a 
man for the place. I replied, ‘“ Yes, 
James E. Latimer.”” I remember his an- 
swer— he thought he was not quite 
heavy enough. The following evening 
we were together at the home of Isaac 
Rich, and the question came up there. 
Gilbert Haven said, ‘“‘ Cushing thinks Jim 
Latimer would be equal to the place.” 
Bat Isaac Rich, with nis usual foresight, 
tbought they would require a man better 
known. But he was the final choice, 

bly through Dr. Warren’s influence. 
hen he was elected, he came with his 
good and brilliant wife to Lasell Seminary 
— my residence at that time — and re- 
mained there until he had decided to 
make his home in Auburndale. The 
years that immediately followed seem 
like dreams, or better, perhaps, like the 
times of loving fellowship towards which 
we longingly look in the land which is 
but just beyond. 

No more genial, delightful companion 
ever lived than James E. Latimer. I 
fear, however, lest in speaking of his 
boyishness — which he never outgrew — 
the impression may have been left that 
he was trivial. But he was the farthest 
imaginable from that. That jovial spirit 
Was as natural to him as his pulse-beat. 
But, withal, he was as sincerely and as 
consistently pious as any man I ever 
knew. In this, too, he and Gilbert Haven 
were strikingly alike. And now I am 
pgs it [ shall ever see their like in 
this world again. 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
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THE FAMILY 


AS A LITTLE CHILD 
MRS. E. A. HAWKINS. 


When my heart and brain are weary, 
Anda life like a restless sea 

Seems to overwhelm my being 
With its fathomless mystery, 

When within are fears unnumbered, 
And without are fightings sore, 

How [ long for the time I slumbered 
On the heart that beats no more. 


And, oh, for the sleep of childhood 
Ere my feet life’s paths could tread, 
Or my lips had learned to utter 
Words I would have unsaid, 
How | long when the twilight’s shadows 
Have hidder ‘ne glowing west, 
To creep in your arms, dear mother, 
And close my eyes and rest! 


O God! my soul is crying 
For shelter and love and trust, 
For a faith that knows no dying, 
And a hope that shall spring from the 
dust; 
For my heart and brain are so weary 
And tossed on life’s restless sea, 
The past and future mingle 
In a fathomless mystery. 


** Except ye become as children” — 
Let me read the message given; 
*“* Except ye become as children, 
Ye cannot enter heaven.’’ 
Become as little children! 
O Christ, I the promise test, 
And like a child to its mother, 
Tonight I come for rest. 


And so while life’s gathering twilight 
With its deepening shade shall creep, 

I offer the prayer of childhood, 

** Now [ lay me down to sleep.”’ 

And if from this night of sorrow 
On earth I should never wake, 

I will trust the God of my childhood 
My soul to keep and take. 


Providence, R. I. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Who hath trod the ways of pain 
Hath not met Him in the gloom 
Coming swiftly through the rain > 
Hath not prayed to see Him come ? 
Many a weary head hath lain 
On His breast and found it home. 


— Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


* 
* + 


No man feels less tolerance today than 

and ewings like & pool instead of flowing 
ea ins of flo 

straight onward ike a river. — Phillips 


o* + 


Most people haven’t stuff enough to 
write an imprecatory psalm. A man 
can do worse things than write an im- 
Se eed psalm. — George A. Gordon, 


* 
* . 


What shall these spring months be to 


us? Let them be glad and gracious, 
hopeful and restful, thankful and inspir- 
ing, all in one. Let them s to us, 


like the rich notes of the thrush, a song 
of new life and hope. Let them speak 
to us of ihe happiness of human life and 
home, as we see the birds flitting in busy 
gladness to and from their nests. Let 
them trill forth their melody of a Fa- 
ther’s love which maketh all things new 
and maketh new, also, the heart an 

hope of His children. Yes, a sweet 
springtime let it be —a time in which 
we learn a new song of ful content 
of abiding trust in the and will of 
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our Father who is in heaven. — Rev. E. 
Hincheliffe Higgins. 


* 
* * 


No angel will come to youexcept when 
you are about your tasks. Leave them, 
to ascend some mountain-top to meet 
the angel part way, and you will never 
see him. — Amos R. Wells. 


* 
* * 


Early in May the oaks, hickories, ma- 
ples, and other trees, just putting out 
amidst the pine woods around the pond, 
imparted a brightness like sunshine to 
the landscape, especially in cloudy days, 
as if the sun were breaking through the 
mists and shining faintly on the hillsides 
here and there. — Thoreau. 


* 

Did you ever think of the prodigality 
of blossoms in the springtime ? How so 
many of them after bursting into objects 
of beauty and fragrance fall silentiy to 
the ground and are lost to view, leaving 
room for those which remain to expand 
and grow to maturity? Methinks it is 
thus in the family life. The Master, 
walking about in His garden, plucks 
here and there a blossom and gathers it 
to Himself, while the rest grow on until 
the harvesting. Another precious 
thought underlying it all is, blossom as 
well as fruit shall obtain at the harvest. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


* 
* * 


Spiritual ploughman, sharpen thy 
ploughshare with the Spirit! Spiritual 
sower, dip thy seed in the Spirit, so shall 
it germinate; and ask the Spirit to give 
thee grace to scatter it, that it may fail 
into the right furrowe! Spiritual war- 
rior, whet thy sword with the Spirit, and 
ask the Spirit, whose word is a sword 
indeed, to strengthen thine arm to wield 
it! — rgeon. 


* * 


The future is always dark tous. The 
shadows brood over it. A veil hides it 
from our sight. What is under the 
shadows, what is behind the veil, what 
is advancing out of the impervious mist, 
none of us can know. We have no anx- 
ious Bg my to ask. This is enough 
for that is coming: ‘‘The Lord's 
mercies are new every morning.” Live 
a comfo happy, and thankful life ! 
Take up each day as it comes, certain of 
this, that, whatever it lays upon you to 
do or bear, it will bring new mercies for 
new needs. — A. L. Stone. 


o*« 


Who wert Thou, Lord, who would’st not tell 
Thy name 
To Jacob, wrestling with Thee all alone 
And wast in haste at daybreak to be gone ? 
O Thou strong Wrestler, wast Thou then the 
me 


ea 
As He who called to Moses from the flame 
Of that strange bush which unconsumed 


urned on 
In sacred Horeb? Ere the town was won, 
Wast Thou that Captain whoto Joshua came, 
Watching by Jericho’s beleaguered wall ? 
Who wast Thou, Lord, whom only watching 


eyes 
Might see, whom bold men, striving hard 
withal 


And not prevailing, rose up from their fall 
Invincible ? Lord, meet us in such wise! 
So vanquish us that we shall vanquish all ! 


— M. A. M. MARES, in Argosy. 


>. 
+ * 


The Prodigal never meant to become a 
bungry feeder of filthy swine. Judas 
never meant to be the seller of his Lord. 
The drunkard never meant to be a drunk- 
ard; nor the mammon worshiper a cheat; 
nor the sensualist a degraded and ruined 
slave. But temptation is strong; the 
heart is treacherous; the flesh is weak; 
Satan active; our own nature frail. 
The world’s whole experience may be 
summed up in the confession that “ we 
are not sufficient of ourselves to account 
anything as from ourselves; ”’ and the 
Christian’s, in the glad acknowledgment 


that ‘‘ our sufficiency is from God.” — 
Canon Farrar. 


MAY DAY 
JANE A. STEWART. 


ROM olden times May has been the 
favorite month of poets. The 
ancient bards delighted in personifying 
it as a maiden garbed in sunshine and 
scattering flowers on earth while she 
danced to the music of birds and brooks. 
Our modern minstrels have not been 
behind their predecessors in voicing the 
popular gratification and pleasure at the 
advent of the joyous May. Sang Milton, 
nestor of English song : — 


* Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirtb, and youth, and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we hail thee with an early song, 
And welcome thes and wish thee long.”’ 


A nineteenth-century bard of IreJand, 
Dennis McOarthy, sweetly wrote : — 


“ Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 

Waiting for the May; 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles 

Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles 

With the woodbine alternating 
Scent the dewy way; 

Ab! my heart is weary waiting, 
Walting for the May.” 


The German poet, Heine, in his “‘ Book 


of Songs,” gives utterance to the tender 
sentiment : — 


** Sweet May hath come to love us, 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don; 
And through the blue heavens above us 
The very clouds move on.”’ 


Lucy Larcom, one of our 
American songsters, 
serves : — 


blithent 
gracefully ob- 


** When April steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds all the dewdrops glisten ; 
Fresh violets open every day, 
To some new bird each hour we listen.’’ 


The poets speak a universal language. 
It is not surprising that they should 
voice the innate love of nature which 
knows no boundaries in race or age. 

From time immemorial man has loved 
the beautiful earth which God gave him 
for his habitation. He has shown in 
various ways through all ages his pleas- 
ure and delight in nature. Before the 
dawn of the Ohristian era man per- 
sonified the powers of nature. Flora, 
the goddess of flowers, was adored in 
spring by the Latin races. 

The joy of men at the passing of winter 
and the renewal of the earth’s bloom 
was manifested in some way from the 
most remote period. It is said the Chi- 
nese, the oldest people on earth, ob- 
served May Day before the flood. What- 
ever credence may be given to that, it is 
certain the ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics illustrate something highly 
suggestive of a spring festival with the 
accompanying flowers, wreaths and gar- 
lands. The Romans had their “‘ Floralia,”’ 
or floral games. They began April 28. 
Several days were usually given to the 
feast. The entire populace went into 
the fields and woods to gather flowers. 
In those days they had plenty of time. 
Returning, the flowers were laid upon 
the altar of Flora. The goddess was 
personated by a young girl who sat ina 
flower-decked arbor all day, where she 
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received the homage of all. She was the 
prototype of the English May queen. 

Rome, the great borrower and con- 
queror, was the means of passing on the 
manners and customs of Southern Europe 
to her outlying colonies and depend- 
encies. Other nations settled upon May 1 
as the special day for their f#tes. 

In the early English times class lines 
were not drawn as closely as they are 
now. Life was less artificial and less 
complex. It was customary then for the 
middle and lower classes to hie to the 
woodlands at an early matutinal hour. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the nobility, 
even kings and queens, joined in the 
gayety of the people. Coming back in 
the evening, they would decorate every 
door and window in the village with the 
milk-white, scented blossoms of the 
hawthorn — the “May” of poetry. This 
was called “ Bringing home the May.” 
The fairest girl in the village was chosen 
‘Queen o’ the May.” In Ohaucer’s 
‘* Court of Love”’ these pastoral joys are 
indicated: ‘‘ Forth goeth all the Court, 
both most and least, to fetch the flowers 
fresh.’ Henry the Eighth and his 
queen, Catharine of Aragon, are said to 
have left their palace at Greenwich to 
go ‘‘a-Maying”’ with the dignified heads 
of the corporation of London out on the 
high grounds of Kent. 

As the cities grew, and less numbers 
of the people could go to the woods, the 
tree, which was worsbiped in the earlier 
festivities, was brought to the village. 
Here it became a permanent part of a 
village equipment in the form of the 
May-pole, which was as conspicuous as 
the stocks or the pillory in the rural 
communities. Robin Hood games came 
into vogue at a later date. Impersona- 
tions on the open green and archery 
were popular features. Waehington 
Irving, in his ‘‘ Sketch-Book,” gives in 
his strong, pure English a description 
of the English May festival of the early 
part of this century. He adds: “ I value 

-every custom that tends to infuse poet- 
ical feeling into the common people, and 
to sweeten and soften the rudeness of 
rustic manners without destroying their 
simplicity.” 

Abuses, however, had crept in with 
the years. Often the former innocent 
games and sports were sadly marred by 
a wild wantonness. This gave warrant to 
the unrelenting opposition of the Puri- 
tans. Through their efforts during the 
Protectorate a stop was put to the May 
Day festivals. With the Restoration the 
May doings were resumed with all their 
former vigor and license. But for a time 
only. Urban life brought changed con- 
ditions. The country aped the town. 
The rollicking May Day sports have 
simply gone out of fashion. The grand 
parades in honor of Flora, and the out- 
door festivals in which the great and 
noble of former days so gaily partici- 
pated, are now a thing of the past. 

Today, 

‘* When the punctual May arrives, 

With cowslip garland on her brow,”’ 
the heart of the pent-up city denizen 
longs for freedom. It is almost impos- 
sible to resist the desire to revel in the 
beauty of nature. That great conven- 
ience of modern life, rapid transit, makes 
it frequently possible to gratify this 

heaven-born longing. In a trice city 
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sights and sounds can be exchanged for 
the verdure and bloom of the country. 
We have our picnics; we have what we 
call May festivals. Far better than the 
old-time May Day is our Arbor Day, 
when instead of dancing aimlessly about 
a tree, with song and speech and proces- 
sion we plant the slender saplings which 
will give pleasant shade to future thou- 
sands. 

The grateful, joyous instincts of hu- 
mankind are more restrained in expres- 
sion today; but they are no less vital 
and enduring than in the simple days of 
old, though our paroxysms of rejoicing 
are not displayed in worshiping trees or 
goddesses, or in dancing about garlanded 
poles. The worship of the divine in 
nature goes steadily on in the heart filled 
with a grateful sense of the Eternal 
Good. Eachday may be a May Day 
in souls tuned to communion with all 
things pure and beautiful. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE ELDER DAYS 


When teeming furrows feel the quickening 
rays, 

W hen russet brakes unroll each downy coil 

And lift their crumpled fingers from the 


soil 
Back to ‘their haants in sylvan nooxs and 
ways 
Steal the blithe spirits of the elder days. 
Light-hearted Pan to cheer the shepherd’s 


Sweet ints laughing through her watery 
And Bebo’ piping reedy notes of praise. 
Slow, filmy wreaths their circling courses 

poems hate that smolder in the clearings 


gray, 
Like smoke of altars heaped for Koré's sake; 
And so beside the parting roads I lay 
My bit of honeycomb and wheaten cake 
For great Demeter, wandering this way. 


— EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in Litera- 
ture. 


MIisS WILLARD--- ASHES TO 
ASHES 


HE recent death of Miss Frances Will- 
ard bas created a deep feeling all over 
the country. Long before the end came she 
had expressed a wish that when life had 
passed out of her frail body, it might be 
committed not only dust to dust, but liter- 
ally ashes to ashes. In an autobiography 
written nine years ago,she had given her 
opinion of the best form of barial, and then 
added: — 


‘Holding these opinions, I have the pur- 
pose to help forward progressive movements 
eyen in my latest hours,and hence hereby 
decree that the earthly mantle which | shall 
drop ere iong when my real self passes on- 
ward into the world unseen, shall be swiftly 
enfolded in flames and rendered powerless 
harmfully to affect the health of the living. 
Let no triend of mine say aught to prevent 
the cremation of my cast-off body. The 
fact that the popular mind has not come to 
this decision renders it all the more my 
duty, who have seen the light, to stand for it 
in death as | have sincerely meant in life to 
stand by the great cause of poor oppressed 
humanity. There must be explorers along 
all pathways; scouts inallarmies. This has 
been my ‘cali’ from the beginning, by nat- 
ure and by nurture; let me be free to its in- 
spiriting and cheery mandate even unto this 
last.”’ 


The conviction thus expressed grew 
stronger as the years wenton. The casket 
containing the body was placed in the vault 
at Rose Hill, on ths 24th of February. 
** Ever since that day,’”’ writes her secretary, 
Miss Anna Gordon, “‘ my desolate heart has 
sent into the distance the day when we must 
transfer it to 
‘The low green tent whose curtain never outward 

ewings.’ 
On Saturday last, as | renewed the fragrant 
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‘lily censers’ at her feet, she seemed almost 
to chide me gently and to say, ‘Why do you 
leave me here in the cold and the dark away 
from own? The glad Easter comes! Wi! 
not that hallowed day of resurrection help 
you to take me through the promised white 
path of pure refining fire to the quiet mound 
where I can ‘‘creep in with mother,” and be 
with “my four?’’’ My heart stood still for 
the pain it held, while I reverently renewed 
the covenant made with her many times in 
life, ‘It shall b> just as you think right, 
dearest. I will be true “even unto this 
last.”"’”’ Strength was given for the carrying 
out of the wishes of her who, even in dying, 
remembered the tomorrows ot the worid. 

Oa Saturday morning, April 9, a sorrowful! 
little group gathered in an upper chamber 
where, at the request of Miss Gordon, Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson offered prayer for 
strength from Him who had trodden the Via 
Dolorosa, and knew every step of the way. 

A few relatives and intimate friends fol- 
lowed the casket to the beautiful cemetery 
of Graceland, where it rested in the chapel 
amidst palms and fragrant flowers, while 
Rev. Dr. M. L. Terry, of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, read from the Bible the 
words of faith and hope and Jed oar hearts 
in prayer. Then the company followed the 
casket into a little room where all was 
whiteness and purity, softened by palms 
and other plants. ‘*‘ We do not usually have 
plants here,” said the official in charge, ‘‘ but 
we wanted them here today to do honor to 
the greatest woman in the world.”’ 

The casket, followed by Miss Gordon, was 
carried through this flowery avenue to ite 
last resting place. The utmost tenderness 
was shown by all attendants —the sams rec- 
ognition of the gentleness of the great lead- 
er that had been manifested by all who had 
borne the precious dust. ‘Open the door 
gently,” said the manager, as the casket was 
moved forward into the “‘ white path.” 

No flame came in contact with casket or 
body. The action of pure, white heat 
through a day and night set free ali that was 
not ‘of the earth, earthy ” in a literal sense. 

On Sunday afternoon, amid tbe Easter 
sunshine, a hushed and reverent compauy 
gathered at the Willard lot in Ros; Hill Cem- 
etery. Miss Gordon had received the ashes 
at Graceland — where in the little inner 
sanctuary they had passed through the white 
heat of purification —and had carried them 
to Rose Hill. The grave of the mother was 
opened down to the casket, the sides lined 
with evergreens, the mound of earth aiso 
hidden by greep boughs. As the sacred 
ashes were literally committed to the pre- 
cious dust beneath them, they mingled with 
exquisite roses, above which were placed 
sprays of evergreen sent from the birth- 
places of Miss Willard’s parents, of ber 
brother and sister and of herself, from For- 
est Home and from Rest Cottage; then all 
was made radiant with bright blossoms, em- 
blem of the-glorious springtime. A moss- 
covered box, fragrant with lilies of the val- 
ley and pansies, and which bad held a pre- 
cious inner box of purest white, was placed 
over the mother’s heart. Surrounding the 
whole in beauty and fragrance were the 
floral tributes of friends, and thus she 
‘crept in with mother.”’ 

Sweet voices sang ‘“‘ There is a land of pure 
delight,”’ and ‘“‘Tnere are lonely hearts to 
cherish,” ‘Help your fallen brother rise,” 
“While the days are going by.” Rev. Dr. 
Waters of the Emmanuel Church, Evanston, 
read *‘ The Lord is my shepherd,’ and offered 
prayer. Rev. Dr. Terry, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, spoke fitting words, and 
Dr. Charles F. Bradley pronounced the ben- 
ediciion. 

Late and long the friends lingered as if 
reluctant to leave the spot where this E wter 


day their loved leader had silently testified 
her unswerving loyalty to her own soul’s 
view of right, and given her last great lesson 
to the worid.— N. Y. Evangelist. 
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THE FIRST SONG SPARROW 


Sunshine set to music! 
Hear the sparrow sing! 
In his note is freshness 
Ot the new-born Spring, 
In his thrill del!cious 
Summer overflows; 
W hiteness of the lily, 
Sweetness of the rose. 


Splendor of the sunrise, 
Fragrance of the breeze, 
Crystal of the brooklet, 
rickling under trees, 
Over moes and pebbles; 
Hark! you have them all 
Prophesied and chanted 
In the sparrow’s call. 


Pilgrim of the tree-tops, 
Burdened with a song 

That he drops among us 
As he flies along; 

Promises and blessings 
Scattering at our feet, 

Till we sing together: 

** Oh, but life is sweet! ”’ 


Listen! the song-sparrow! 
Spirit ? or a bird ? 
Simple joy of singing 
In his song is heard. 
Somewhere, far in glory, 
Love our life has kissed; 
He resounds the rapture, 
Heavenly optimist! 


Resurrection singer! 
Gladness of the year, 

In thine Easter carol 
Bringing heaven so near 

That we scarcely know it 
From the earth apart; 

Sing, immortal Summer, 
To the wintry heart! 


Walt us down faith’s message 
From behind the eky, 
Till our aspirations 
With thee sing and fly! 
** God is good forever! 
Nothing shall go wrong! ”’ 
Suoashine set to music: 
Tis the sparrow’s song. 


— Lucy Larcom. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN MAY 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 


r{ HE appearance of a iront garden or 
lawn is greatly enhanced by appro- 
priate 
EDGING PLANTS, 


They are to the flower- beds what fine lace is 
toa woman’s garment. They set off and re- 
lieve the masses of bloom. Most of our edg- 
ing plants are very tender,and it does not 
pay to plant them out much before the mid- 
dle of May. This is especially true of Alter- 
nanthera, or Rainbow plant, which is very 
easy of culture when the climate is warm 
enough for it. Its beautiful variegated foli- 
age makes it desirable in every garden. The 
plants should be set six inches apart, and if 
trimmed down continually they will spread 
and cover the intervening spaces. 

Of the coleus piants the Yellow Bird is the 
best to give a bright golden aspect, and Vers- 
chaffeltiia fine dark crimson or maroon color. 
The two contrast harmoniously in a bed. 
Two other plants that give a similar effect to 
these are the Golden Pyrethrum and Achy- 
ranthes. The former producesa great mass 
of yellow, and the latter is of a vivid crim- 
son color. 

A small, compact-growing edging plant is 
the geranium known as Madame Salleroi. its 
foliage is a bright green, edged with white, 
and the plants only grow from eight to ten 
inches high. They are compact and bushy 
in form, and always present a pleasing sight. 
Dwart Ageratum is another valuable edging 
plant. This, like Sweet Alyssum, is prized 
tor its flowers more than for foliage. It pro- 
duces great quantities of lavender-blue 

flowers that almost cover the plant. 

Clipping constantly is essential to the fine 
appearance of these edging piants. They 
soon become scraggly and ragged if not kept 
in trim shape with the scissors. Nearly all 
of them will stand all the clipping that one 
cangivetothem. They also need plenty of 
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water. The coleus in particular shou!d nev- 
er be allowed to dry out. 


THE PEONIES, 


The old herbaceous peonies are \,ell 
known to every owner of a garden, but two 
more recent species that are particularly 
adapted to the garden may not beso gener- 
ally familiar. One is the Russian Fern- 
leaved peony, or P. Tenuifolia. This is an 
early bloomer, and its fern-like foliage 
makes it an attractive plant. It has beauti- 
ful crimson flowers, mostly single, although 
florists have now forced a double variety 
that retains all the characteristics of the orig- 
inal species. The other peony is of Japanese 
origin, and is called the Tree peony, or P. 
Moutan. In its native home it sometimes 
reaches a height of ten feet, but it rarely at- 
tains euch a growth inthis country. Never- 
theless, it grows easily here from four to six 
feet, and at that height it produces an im- 
mense number of flowers. These blooms are 
from five to eight inches in diameter. The 
flowers represent all colorsinthe different 
varieties on the market — white, pink, scar- 
let, magenta, purple and mottled. 

These peonies require a sunny situation 
and a deep, heavy soil. They can be culti- 
vated either in pots or in the garden. In 
pote they can be forced for winter blooming. 
In the garden they should have the soil 
worked freely around their roots occasion- 
ally,and in the fall they should receive a 
good mulch and ample protection from the 
cold winter. 

GENERAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


For hedges there is no better plant than 
the hybrid sweet brier roses. Besides form- 
ing a thick, almost impregnable hedge, they 
add greatly to the ornamental feature of the 
garden by their bioseoms in summer and by 
tbeir scariet hips in autumn. They are 
easily propagated, and spread with great 
rapidity. They need to be trimmed and 
kept in their proper place, otherwise they 
root out other more valuable plants. 

Pansies should have their blooming period 
prolonged by an occasional wetting with 
manure water. This should be used only on 
thrifty plants, or those that are growing 
fairly well. Sometimes a constant bloomer 
absorbs the vitality of the plant so that it 
requires extra sustenance. If the plants do 
weil on one application a week, it can be in- 
creased to twice a week. The roses will also 
respond to this same treatment. The only 
danger is in making the application too 
strong. 

If the tips of palm leaves begin to turn 
brown, it isan indication that they have too 
much moistare around their roots. This very 
often happens where watering is done freely. 
If the drainage of the soil is perfect, water- 
ing may be done too liberally for a long time 
without the palms showing any signs of dy- 
ing; but where the soil has poor drainage 
this state of affairs will quickly injure them. 
Remove the palms and examine the soil. if 
it is wet and scoggy throw it away, and get 
new soil. 

Petunia foliage is sometimes affected with 
mildew. This is generally an indication 
that the plants are exhausted, and it shows 
itself later in the season more generally than 
in the spring. Ifthe plants are ravaged by 
the mildew, it can be destroyed by syring- 
ing them with one-quarter ounce of lime of 
sulphur in a gallon of water. 


New York City. 


A beautiful anecdote is told of Wendell 
Phillips, the famous American orator, illus- 
trating his lover-like devotion to his invalid 
wife. At the close of a lecture engagement 
in a neighboring town, his friends entreated 
him not to return to Boston. 

“The last train has left,” they said, “‘ and 
you will be obliged to take a carriage into 
the city. It is a sleety November night, cold 


and raw; and you will have twelve miles of 
rough riding before you get home.” 

To which he replied: “ But at the other 
end of them I shail find Anne Phillips.” 


PEGS AND HOLES 


66 ENVY you, you are so well adapted 

to your profession; in fact, you seem 
made for your place in life,’ said a young 
woman who was sure that she was not made 
tor hers. »Now 1 ama peg in the wrong 
hole, but you fit yours exactly. You do fit 
it, don’t you?’’ she persisted, as the young 
man she addressed made no reply. 

* Yes,” he answered, in a tone that said 
more than his words did, “1 do fit it; but I 
have had to trim my edges and round off my 
corners considerably in order to do so.”’ 

Then the woman wondered at her obtuse- 
ness. Recollecting what she knew of the 
man, she realized how the “ trimming ’”’ and 
“rounding off ’’ must have cut to the quick 
sometimes, and how the rough edges of that 
particular professional “hole”? must still 
abrade certain sensitive points on ite human 
“ peg.” 

* Individuality’ isacry of the times, and 
hearing it we may ignore the existence of 
certain holes for which pegs must be found 
or made. Never are the pegs perfectly 
shaped for their places, and much wisdom is 
needed to discover those which are even an 
approximate fit. For the welfare of society, 
as well as for the happiness of the individ- 
ual, pegs and holes should match as exactly 
as possible, but once having found a piace as 
near his size as the order of things permits, 
the wise man bravely subjects himseif to the 
trimming necessary to perfect coincidence. 
Nor is compensation wanting, for he there- 
by attains asymmetry and beauty of char- 
acter which makes the metaphor of a peg in 
its hole less appropriate than that of a jewel 
in its setting. — KATHARINE ROLSTON FIsH- 
ER, in Congregationalist. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


— Mrs. Annie M. Brown, of Brattleboro, 
has been appointed by Attorney-General 
Griggs as clerk of the United States Attor- 
ney’s department for the district of Vermont. 
Most of the depositions and other legal testi- 
mony taken stenographically in Brattleboro 
and vicinity for some time past have been 
taken by Mrs. Brown and she is regarded as 
fully competent. 


— A young Swiss woman doctor from 
the University of Zurich hae, by the advice 
of the Swiss engineer, Mr. lig, been appointed 
by the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia as 
physician of his household. This intrepid 
young woman has already left for Abyssinia, 
where she wiil be the first woman practi- 
tioner. 


—— Miss Lettie Dewey, of Deweyville, 
Utah, has been called by the Mormon charch 
authorities to go on a mission to England, 
and, like the elders, will travel “ without 
purse or scrip.’”’ Altbough there are 1,300 
Mormon missionaries in the field, Miss 
Dewey is the first woman ever sent out. 


—— Miss Gabrielle D. Ciements, who has 
charge of the art department of Bryn Mawr 
College, is to decorate the chaucel of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Towson, Md. “ The de- 
sign,” says the Baltimore Sun, “ as submitted 
by Miss Clements in competition with half a 
dozen artists and carried out by her in its 
permanent form, will be, it is believed, the 
first decoration of a church in Baltimore and 
vicinity by a woman in mural painting.’’ 


—— Dr. Elizabeth 8. Dalby-Norred, who 
died recently in Minneapolis, Minn., took 
up the study of medicine after her marriage 
to a physician, and graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Chicago in 1881. 
She was one of the directors and a member 
of the medical staff of the Northwestern 
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Hospitel for several years, and was consult~- 
ing physician to Asbury Hospital. Dr. 
Norred was a broad-minded woman, whose 
charity and benevolence were not restricted 
by any lines. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


JENNIE’S MAY DAY FLOWERS 
MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


66 MAMMA, may I run into the 

woods a little while? Tommy 
Kite says there are May-flowers all 
around the trees over there. I want to go 
dret’fly! May I, mamma?” 

**No, Jennie dear. I am very sorry to 
keep you in this bright morning, but it 
rained so hard yesterday that it cannot 
be dry in the woods. Wait until tomor- 
row, then perhaps you can run where 
you like and have a nice time.”’ 

Jennie began to frown and tease. 

‘* Well, but it’s May Day, mamma, and 
I want some fun today. ‘Tomorrow 
it won’t be the same thing at all. I 
want to carry grandma some May- 
flowers; so can’t I go? ”’ 

Jennie might have known it would do 
no good to tease. When her mother 
said no, she meant it, and now she re- 
plied: — 

‘IT not only said my little girl could 
not go into the woods today, but I told 
the reason why. That must be enough. 
Don’t ask again, dear.”’ 

Jennie was angry with her gentle 
mother. “I never can go anywhere! ”’ 
she pouted, after running to her own 
room. ‘*Mamma just won’t let me go 
Maying ’cause she doesn’t want to! I 
wish I was big enough to do all my own 
way!” 

The next thing Jennie knew there was 
her mamma going down the garden path 
with her bonnet and wrap on, and she 
she knew was going into the city to do 
some shopping. Jennie was in exactly 
the right frame of mind to listen to a 
naughty spirit that seemed to say inside 
of her: “‘ Now there goes your mother to 
be away all the morning. Why not run 
into the woods, get a few May-flowers, 
and then run home again? What harm 
can it do?”’ 

So in a few moments a little girl ran 
down the street, then darted off into the 
path leading to the woods. Yes, there 
were May-flowers sure enough in abun- 
dance all around the trees, and Jennie 
picked and picked until she was tired. 
Her back ached from stooping so low, 
so she sat down on a stump to rest her- 
self. The little girl did not know how 
damp it really was in the woods, nor 
that the tree stump on which she was 
seated was not as dry as it should have 
been. But in a few moments she had 
forgotten everything and was fast asleep. 

The last thing on which Jennie’s eyes 
had rested before she closed them was a 
little robin that seemed anxious to get 
out of the nest, but the mother-bird was 
fluttering around and kept it all warm 
and sheltered in its little home. Now, 
in a dream, she saw the same little robin 
that had been determined to get away, 
and it looked so droll she had to giggle 
at its appearance. About its throat was 
a strip of red flannel, on its tiny head 
was tied a bit of sponge, and while she 
was shaking with laughter at the flannel 
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and the sponge, the robin suddenly 
piped, ‘‘ Sse my feet,” and thrust out its 
little claws encased in mites of black 
stockings. Jennie laughed so hard it 
was a wonder she didn’t wake up. 

The poor atom of a bird gathered it- 
self into a little heap in the nest, but its 
bright eyes kept blinking at Jennie, and 
pretty soon it began to speak: — 

“Oh, you think it is very funny and 
only something to laugh at, don’t you, 
that I’m just a little round ball of mis- 
ery? This is what comes of knowing 
more than my mamma bird and think- 
ing myself old enough to have my own 
way. I cuta queer figure, I know, but 
if you only knew what I've suffered, 
you wouldn’t wonder that I don’t care a 
pin how I look if only I can be out of 
pain. Perhaps you think my bits of 
bones can’t ache, nor my head nearly 
split, nor my throat get sore and scratchy 
and nearly drive me wild. But let me 
tell you. It was this way: I wanted to 
fly out of the nest and go pecking 
around the foot of the trees for the 
sweet roots I knew were all about. 
My mamma-bird said, ‘Oh, no, it’s 
much too damp in the grass for a little 
robin this morning. Wait until the sun 
gets high and dries up the soft turf, then 
my birdie shall have all the hopping and 
pecking she wants.’ Then off she flew 
to get my breakfast, and I thought, ‘ Ho! 
what a silly idea that I can’t get a few 
roots down there in the grass! Mamma- 
bird is just fussy, and it won’t hurt mea 
bit.’ Sodown I flaw. I guess! stayed 
longer than I meant to, for I had only 
just scrambled back into the nest when 
back came mamma-bird with my break- 
fast. 

**Oh! pretty soon it seemed to me I 
was dying. My poor little head was try- 
ing to crack intwo. My throat hurt so 
I couldn’t swallow, and my little body 
felt as though it mast be as big asa man’s 
it held such a sight of pain. Of course I 
confessed what I had done, and then 
good mamma-bird was so kind! She 
made a little paste from leaves and put 
around my throat; this scrap of red 
stuff she found somewhere and it was 
just right to spread the pasteon. My! 
how cooling it was! Then this morsel 
of sponge on my head is kept wet with 
drops of dew, and my stockings are 
warm and keep my tiny toes all snug 
and nice. You see I’m getting better 
and begin to feel something like a little 
robin again; but, dear me! the mis’ry of 
being naughty! 

“Tt still hurtsif I try to move about 
much, but nobody has to tell me to keep 
still. It isn’t nice a bit keeping all 
huddled up and not feeling fit to be seen 
when the sky is so blue and the sun so 
bright; but mamma-bird has told me 
how there are little laws that even bird- 
ies have to obey if they want to keep 
well, and I broke one of Nature’s laws 
when I got my claws soaked with damp- 
ness and my poor little body all chilly 
in the cool morning air. Boo! my speck 
of a nose feels cold. I must cuddle 
down and get it warm. Good-bye, little 
miss girl, don’t forget about keeping 
laws and minding yourmamma. Sakes! 
how a little body can ache! ” 

At that moment the robin popped its 
head into the nest, and Jennie awoke 
with a start. There in the tree was the 
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robin, but no red tianuel band was about 
its neck, no sponge on its head, no little 
black stockings on its mites of claws. 

“Of course it was just a silly 
dream,”’ Jennie said to herself, as she 
burat out laughing; but oh, dear! how 
it hart her throat when she laughed. 
And when she started for home, some- 
thing ailed her head. 

“T guess I’d better hurry for the 
house,’’ she whispered to herself again. 
‘* Somehow my bones don’t feel right at 
all.” 

But it was not until the next day that 
poor Jennie began to ache in earnest. 
Then ber head throbbed dreadfully, her 
throat felt swollen and fall of pain, and 
her bones hurt in every direction. 

Her mother was alarmed and said 
the doctor would better be called. Then 
Jennie confessed having spent the morn- 
ing in the woods the day before, and her 
mamma thought perhaps she Knew as 
wellas the doctor what to do for a cold 
caught in the damp woods. 

A piece of red flannei with delicate 
strips of pork fastened to it was put 
about the sick child's neck, her feet aft- 
er being soaked in hot mustard water 
were covered with black stockings, anda 
wet sponge under apiece of oil silk was 
put on her forehead. 

The next day, when Jennie was feel- 
ing very comfortable and her own bones 
were feeling less like a man’s with the 
sizeof the pain there wasin them, she 
told her mamma all about her dream. 

‘““What do you suppose made me have 
such a dream? ”’ she asked. ‘“ And isn’t 
it funny so much of it should come 
true?” 

“ Perhaps it is not very strange after 
all,’ her mamma replied. ‘In the first 
place, you were disobeying, and knew 
you were doing something wrong. That 
was the reason, I think, that the little 
robin of your dream told of being naugh- 
ty and disobedient. Then it may be 
that the dampness of the woods already 
made your throat feel scraped and your 
head uncomfortable. What the robin 
said about Nature and her laws is very 
true. No one can break these simple, 
natural laws without saffering for it. 
One of your littls books on natural his- 
tory tells you that, and it floated into 
your dream. And then again, you know 
something of what mamma usually does 
when a cold comes on, so visions of red 
flannel neck bands, cool sponges, and 
warm stockings appeared on the robin 
very much as they have gone a number 
of times before on my little girl. Most 
everything that happens to us can be 
easily explained in the most natural way. 
Never make the mistake of thinking 
something wonderful has happened to 
you, different from what ever happened 
to any one before. Some people are al- 
ways thinking that. Now abont the 
little May-flowers. They will wilt soon. 
Shall I send them over to grandma ? ”’ 

**No, mamma, f’d rather you wouldn’t. 
I got the flowers in a naughty way, and 
shouldn’t want grandma to know about 
it. The next time 1 go Maying I shall 
wait until you say I may go. Thenif I 
fall asleep little Mr. Robin needn’t peep 
at me in a red flannel scarf, his head tied 
up, and — of all things! — his little 
specks of toes in black stockings.” 

Newton, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





J reseen Tendencies of Democracy. By 
. — L. Godsin, M. A., D. 0. L. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston and New York. Price, $2. 


Seven striking essays by a master band in 
political discussion make up this valuable 
book. The titles are: “‘ Former Democracies,” 
“ Equality,” “The Nominating System,”’ 
“ Tne Decline of Legislatures,” “‘ Peculiari- 
ties of American Municipal Government,” 
“The Growth and Expression of Public 
Opinion,” and “ The Aastralian Democracy.” 
The fourth and the seventh may be selected 
as especially interesting. The author points 
out with no little discrimination the many 
points of difference between the American 
and Australian democracy, and traces the 
history of some of the curious experiments 
which the latter has been making in the way 
ot extreme paternalism. The decline of leg- 
islatures among us — that is, their decline in 
character — their failure to command respect 
or inspire confidence, he discusses admirably. 
He shows clearly how and why the double 
check, so much relied on by the constructors 
ot our Constitution, for the choice of Presi- 
dents through the electoral college, and the 
choice of Senators through the State legis- 
latures, ceased so long ago to answer its ex- 
pected purpose. The public has refused to 
admit that its wisdom and knowledge are 
not competent to solve all questions, and 
have declined to entrust its functions toa 
select number supposed to be more compe- 
tent. “ At present, as far as one can see,” 
says Mr. Godkin, “‘ the democratic world is 
filled with distrust and dislike of its perlia- 
ments, and submits to them only under 
the pressure of stern necessity. They 
seem to be getting tired of the repre- 
sentative system. In no country is it receiv- 
ing the praises it received forty years ago. 
There is no discussion of the question of leg- 
islatures in which either great restriction in 
the number or length of their sessions, Dr 
the remiesion of a greatly increased number 
of subjects to treatment by the popular vote, 
does not appear as a favorite remedy for their 
abuses and shortcomings. If we may judge 
by these signs, the representative system, 
after a century of existence, under a very ex- 
tended suffrage, has failed to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of its earlier promoters, and is 
likely to make way in its turn for the more 
direct action of the people on the most im- 
portant questions of government, and a 
much-diminished demand for all legislation 
whatever. This, at all events,is the only 
remedy now in sight which is much talked 
about, or is considered worthy of serious at- 
tention.” 

The style of the book is to be highly com- 
mended; also its general tone. It is not pes- 
simistic in any degree. While the author is 
not a blind worshiper of democracy, he by 
no means despairs of the people or paints a 
dismal future. He notes the great and pe- 
culiar disadvantages under which they are 
called to work out these serious problems, 
and he insists that there are no short cuts to 
political happiness. But he thinks that de- 
mocracy will, in time, be able to correct its 
mistakes, learning slowly by hard experi- 
ence, and he counsels much patience. 


Current Questions for Thinking Men. By 


Robert Stuart Macarthur. American saptist Pub- 
lication Society: Philadelphia. Price, $1.60. 


The title is a taking one, but hardly ac- 
curate as a description of the book. There 
are seventeen essays and addresses contrib- 
uted to various periodicals or delivered on 
public occasions within the past few years. 
But so large a proportion of them are exclu- 
sively Baptist as to make the book pretty 
nearly useless for people of any other faith; 
and most of the non-Baptist essays deal with 
questions that can hardly be called in the 
strict sense current. Good advice is given to 
theological students on the selection, organ- 
ization, and development of a church. The 
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true function of a minister — as a student of 
God’s thoughts, a prophet of God’s thoughts, 
and an impersonator of God’s thoughts — is 
well set forth. The characteristics of true 
culture —as comprehensive, Christian, and 
manifesting itself in noble character — are 
excellently laid down. And the scholar is 
admirably told what his duty is in, business, 
politics, and professional life. 

Praise can be heartily accorded to that 
part of the book which appeals to the general 
public. But to the non-Baptist reader the 
volume cannot fail to be very offensive be- 
cause of the intensely denominational tone 
of a number of the essays and the illiberal 
spirit shown toward other Christian church- 
es. Dr. MacArthur is naturally and properly 
indignant at what he calls “ the arrogant 
and un-American assumptions of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in unchurching 
every other church,” but appears to be en- 
tirely unconscious that the unchurching of 
the rest of Christendom by Baptists is just 
as little relished by those who consider it of 
safficient importance to give it heed. One 
of Dr. MacArthur’s oft-repeated axioms is 
that “‘ organic Christian union must begin 
at the baptistery.’”’ He considers that essen- 
tial union is easily possible by all accepting 
immersion, and putting aside those substi- 
tates for baptism which in so many cases 
they have adopted in open disregard of 
Christ’s plain, positive commands. The 
fundamental idea of the Baptists he declares 
to be this: ‘‘ Personal faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone saves the soul; ” “ Baptists 
the especia! exponents of Biblical and also of 
nineteenth-century ideas.”” ‘“‘ The Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians are not consistent. Their po- 
sition is half-Romanist, half-Saptist. They 
have no logical standing-ground. There are 
but two consistent, logical positions, one of 
which is held by the Romanists, the other by 
the Baptists. Every consistent, logical, un- 
prejudiced thinker wiil take one or the oth- 
er.” We trust the Romanists will appreciate 
this high compliment. Coming from one 
who has had some very hard things to say 
about them in other directions, it ought to 
be proportionately valued. But Protestant 
Pedobaptists will hardly be willing to ac- 
cept the unhandsome character assigned 
them. They cannot be expected to admit 
that all the loyalty to Christ and to truth is 
on the other side, and al] the prejudice on 
theirs. How strange that this should be so 
plainly intimated by a well-educated Chris- 
tian gentleman who professes the warmest 
love and respect for his brethren of other 
denominations! It is difficult for one not 
trained in strict Baptist principles to fully 
enter into the workings of such a mind. 
Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson 

Smith. With litustrations by Malcolm Frazer and 


Arthur I. Keller. Houghton, Mifflin & Uo.: Boston 
and New York. Price, $1.50. 


This story, which retains the interest of 
the reader from first to last, tirst appeared as 
a serial in the Atlantic. It vividly sketches 
a victorious struggle with the forces of nat- | 
ure in the erection of a lighthouse on an ex- 
posed shoal off the New England coast, and | 
brings out well some of the best elements in | 
the rough sea dogs who fight the storms. | 
The young engineer also shows to high aa- 
vantage in his gradual mastery of the great 
difficulties that confront him. There is, of 
course, a considerable love element. An un- 
faithful wite speedily repents of her error, | 
and after long probation finds reinstate- | 
ment. Religion does not enter into any of | 
the scenes or affect the characters. The il- | 
lustrations add much to the interest of the | 
book, and the face of Caleb in the frontis- | 
piece might easily be a portrait. 

Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War. 


By Joei Chandier Harris. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston and New York. Price, $1.50. 


The lovers of “Uncle Remus” and his 
friends will give a warm welcome to these 
twelve stories of the Southland. They are 
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mostly in the time of war, and all have a very 
delicious flavor. They show the Negro at 
his best, and also depict the Southern master 
in somewhat attractive colors. Such books 
serve a good purpose now in making the 
North better acquainted with a side of 
Southern life to which it has not always 
done full justice. They help to bind the sec- 
tions together and Increase the onenese of 
the land. Some very interesting and de- 
lightfal characters are brought to view in 
the course of the book. Each tale leaves a 
pleasant and wholesome impression. 
The Animal World, Its Romances and Keal- 
ities. A Reading bovk of Zobjlogy. VUompiied and 
Kdited by Frank Vincent, M.A., Author of “ Actual 


Africa,” * Around and About South America,” etc. 
D. Appleton & Oo.: New York. Frice, 60 cents. 


This volume is made up of interesting de- 
scriptions and sketches of pearly a half- 
hundred of the animal creation, and so 
graphic are its pages that the reader who be- 
gins the book is held captive until the whole 
is read. 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ IN 
POLAND 


ENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, the great 
Polish novelist, is the person of par- 
amount interest in the literary world about 
whom the greatest curiosity is felt, and of 
whom little is yet known. Some of the fol- 
lowing incidents in the life of the author of 
“The Trilogy” and “‘Quo Vadis”’ have been 
gathered by the writer in interviews with 
Count Bozenta Chlapowski during the pres- 
ent engagement of his gifted wife, Mme. 
Modjeska. .. . Henryk Sienkiewicz is at the 
present writing fifty-three years old, he 
having bsen born in 1845 at Wola Oxrejska, 
in Lithuania. He comes of a distinguished 
but not of a titled family, which is of itself 
somewhat exclusive, in a country where 
countless nobles follow the plow and where 
rank does not always imply wealth or cult- 
ure. He first came into prominence in his 
own country through the publication in the 
Polish Gazette of Warsaw of hie “‘ charcoal 
sketches,’’ such as ‘‘ The Old Servant,” “* The 
Will of the Peasant,’”’ ‘“‘The Angel,” and, I 
think, “‘ Hania,’’ he having been for some 
years feuilleton writer on that journal. He 
came to America in 1876 before he was thirty 
years old in the company with one Jules 
Sypurewski, who had been both a Turkish 
and German officer, and not with the Uhlap- 
owskis (Count Byzenta and his wife, Helen 
Modjeska),as has been so often stated, al- 
though the latter joined Sienkiewicz and his 
friend a few months later at a settlement 
which they called Anno Luni, near Los 
Angeles, in California. Sienkiewicz re- 
tarned to Europe early in 1878, having epent 
less than two years in America, and that so 
exclusively among exiles of his own nation- 
ality that, with the exception of a few 
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names of familiar Zobjects, he gained no 
knowledge of the English language.? 

On his return to Warsaw he became editor 
of the daily newspaper Slowo (The Word), 
at which post he remained for ten or twelve 
years, during which time he published his 
great work, the Polish ‘‘ Trilogy,” consist- 
ing of three historical novels, “‘ With Fire 
and Sword,” “The Deluge,’”’ and ‘“ Pan 
Michael.”’ These works appeared in some- 
what irregular daily instalments. The in- 
stalments were brief —a few sheets, a part 
oft a chapter, and sometimes for two or three 
days nothing whatever, if it happened that 
the author was not ina humor to write. He 
is said to write with the greatest facility 
and with a certainty of touch that leaves few 
corrections to be made, but that he is in no 
sense a systematic or a plodding worker. 

Briet as was his stay in America, it isa 
singular and interesting fact that he found 
in California among his exiled countrymen 
the prototypes of his two greatest characters, 
Zagloba and Pan Longin Podipienta, re- 
spectively, the Falstaff and the Don Quixote 
among the Polish Knights of the Trilogy. 
Captain Corvin (Zagloba), commonly called 
Old Cap,” and Captain Francis Podipienta 
were two old forty-niners who had become 
exiles in the Polish troubles of 1831 and had 
emigrated to America in 1840. 

Sienkiewicz was first married in 1880, two 
years after his return from America, at about 
the time “With Fire and Sword” was ap- 
pearing in the daily papers, and it was while 
he was engaged on the last of the series, 
‘*Pan Michael,’”’ that his beloved wife was 
removed by death, leaving him a widower 
with two children, Henryk, now a boy of 
sixteen, and a daughter, Yadviga,two years 
younger, who is represented beside her 
father in the frontispiece of some of the 
more recent editions of his works. In this 
picture it will be seen that the author’s hair 
is turning gray on the temples, hair which 
was originally of a warm chestnut color, and 
never black, as would appear from the fropt- 
ispiece, with which we are most familiar — a 
misleading effect, doubtless produced by 
overprinting of the photograph submitted 
for reproduction. 

His favorite summer home is at Zakopane, 
a very old and picturesque watering place in 
the Carpathian Mountains. Sienkiewicz is a 
very rich man for an autbor, most of his 
fortune having been accumulated by the sale 
ot his books. While the Polish historical 
novels are the favorites in his own country, 
‘*Quo Vadis ” has enjoyed a large measure of 
popularity, for the Poles are distinctly a re- 
ligious people, of whom the Lithuanians, 
being the most austere, are in character not 
unlike our Puritans. Sienkiewicz is nomi- 
nally a Catholic in faith, but is described as 
extremely liberal in his opinious — not an 
agnostic or a skeptic in the French sense, 
but a man of catholic temperament, to whom 
religion appeals as a poetic sentiment rather 
than a rule of conduct. 

Count Bozenta, who is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the works of Sienkiewicz, names 
‘The Deluge’’ as his favorite among the 
historical novels. He feels strongly the in- 
adequacy of the English translations to ren- 
der the fine literary style of the Polish 
autbor, whom he describes as always select- 
ing the right word with a genius that never 
fails him. He complains of the, popular 
translation of the novels as made {by one 
who, however accomplished as a writer of 

English, does not speak Polish any more 
than Sienkiewicz speaks English, and char- 
acterizes it asa‘‘ dictionary translation.’ ... 

It was through the influence of the mother 
of his children, slthough some time after her 
death, that Henryk Sienkiewicz|wrote “ Quo 
Vadis,’’ in preparation for which|jhe spent 
three months in Rome. Like its predecessors, 
this work was first given to the Polish public 
through the columns of the daily press and 
afterward issued in book form by the Warsaw 
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publishers, Gebetner & Wolff. — WILLIAM 
HENRY SHELTON, in New York Times. 


Magazines 





—The National Magazine for May pro- 
vides a pleasing table of contents, including 
‘* Some Memories of Leopold Damrosch,”’ “ln 
London with Charles Dana Gibson,” “ En- 
listing inthe United States Navy,” “ With 
Gomez in the Cuban Skirmishes,” and “A 
Daughter of Moab,”’ with short stories by 
Eben E. Rexford, Francis Lynde, and Hayden 
Carruth. (W. W. Potter Co.: 91 Bedford St., 
Boston. ) 

—— St. Nicholas tor May opens with an 
article by Tudor Jenks on “‘Three Boys in 
Armor,” describing the famous portraits of 
Don Carlos Balthazar, Prince William of 
Orange, and Uharles II., painted by Velas- 
quez and Van Dyck. Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis telis of the experiences of a wide- 
awake American boy “in Old Florence.’’ 
“The Jaguar and the Caymans,” “ Pussi- 
nella,” ‘The Little Japanese at Home,’’ are 
most interesting reading. The majority of 
youthful readers, however, will probably de- 
vour the new chapters in the various serials 
first. There are an unusual number of verses 
and pictures this month. (Century Company: 
New York.) 

—— The leading feature of the May Harper 
is ‘‘ Awakened Russia,’’ the first of a series 
of illustrated articles by Julian Ralph. Col. 
William Ludlow, U. 3. A., discusses “ The 
Trans- Isthmian Canal Problem.” In “ Bast 
Side Considerations’”’ E. 8. Martin gives a 
sympathetic account of that side of New 
York life. *‘ Varallo and the Val Sesia ”’ tells 
of a comparatively unknown artist consid- 
ered by high authorities to be Raphael’s 
superior. Andrew Wilson, M. D., has a sec- 
ond paper on “Some Byways of the Brain.’’ 
** University Life in the Middle Ages ”’ is in- 
terestingly described by Prof. W. T. Hewett, 
and illustrated after old prints. There are 
five short stories, with new chapters in 
Henry Seton Merriman's serial, ‘* Roden’s 
Corner.”” (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


— Scribner’s for May begins “ The Story 
of the Revolution,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to continus through the year. This first pa- 
per treats of the Burgoyne Campaign and its 
results, and is profusely illustrated, ‘** The 
Burial of General Fressr,’”’ drawn by Howard 
Pyle, being given as a frontispiece. Abbe 
Carter Goodloe describes ‘* Undergraduate 
Life at Wellesley ’’ in a most; entertaining | 
way. The second part of Richard Harding | 
Davis’ four-part story, ‘‘ The King’s Jackal,” | 
is given in this number; and; Walter A. | 
Wyckoff, in ‘‘ The Workers,”’ concludes his 
experience “In the Army of the Unem- | 
ployed.”’ The series of *‘ Bicycle Pictures,” 
by A. B. Frost, are excellent. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York.) | 


— Astirring poem entitled, ‘‘ Cuba Libre,”’ | 
by Joaquin Miller, opens the May number of | 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. “ Naval 
Warfare of Today ”’ is an elaborate article by 


| 


Frederick Stone Daniel, accompanied by | 
more than twenty-five half-tone cuts of all | 
the leading warships in our Navy, inclading | 
a beautiful water-color frontispiece of the | 
battleship ‘“‘ Maine,” recently destroyed in | 


Havana harbor. Another timely paper is 
one on “‘ The National Congress of Mothers,’’ 
written by Augusta Reese Shuford. “ The 
Reformed Church in America,” by Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, is the sixth paperin the series of 
*“ The Religious Denominations of America.’’ 
And this is only a fraction of the full menu 
provided this month. (Frank Leslie’s Pub- 
lishing House: New York.) 

— A portrait of Captain A. T. Mahan 
from a photograph by Hollinger, is given as 
a frontispiece in the April Book Buyer. Be- 
aides ‘* The E,ambler’s ” notes, there are con- 


tributions by Brander Matthews, Maurice . 
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Kingsley, James B. Carrington, and J. mM. 
Bulloch, with the usual reviews of new books 
aod literary news. (Charles Scribaer’s Sons: 
New York.) 


Literary Notes 





— ‘** Captaine Courageous,”’ published five 
months ago, is in its thirtieth thousand. 
This places it among the most successful of 
Mr. Kipling’s works. 


—— Mr. Cyrus Adler says that “‘ Tales Told 
in the Coffee House”’ are not translated trom 
any book or manuscript, but are all as nearly 
as practicable in the form in which they are 
usually narrated by Turkish story-tellers. 


— A new edition of Benjamin Kidd’s 
“Social Evolution,” with additions and cor- 
rections by the author, is announced for 
early publication by the Macmillan Company. 


— Mr. J. M. Barrie is making steady 
progress with the sequel to “ Sentimenta) 
Tommy,” but it is not yet quite certain that 
it will be commenced in Scribner's tor Jan- 
aary, 1899, as was originally proposed. 

— Mrs. Olive Schreiner has returned to 
South Africa, and is now residing at Kim- 
berley. 


—— Cassell & Co. have enlarged their im- 
print, and it is now expressed in the cosmo- 
politan terms of *‘ London, Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne.” 


— A correspondent of the Bookman an- 
nounces that the library of a recently de- 
ceased Boston man, Mr. Hayes, contains 
copies of the first four folio editions of 
Shakespeare, and of the first four editions of 
Walton’s “ Complete Angler.” It is soon to 
be sold at auction in New York. 


— “Want Ads” and Employment Bu- 
reaus, in their relation to the day-laborer 
out of a job, are depicted in the May instal- 
ment of ‘* The Workers ” in Scribner's. 


—— Messrs. Harper have decided to pub- 
lisb a popular edition of Dr. Nansen’s “‘ Far- 
thest Nortb”’’ at about a quarter of the price 
of the first edition. It will contain the por- 
trait of the author, sixteen illustrations and 
a map. 

— A new edition of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s “‘ Pastime Stories,” originally pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine, is to be 


brought out shortly by the Scribners. The 
volume contsins twenty odd stories of Vir- 
ginia life, anc is illustrated by A. B. Frost. 








PREACHES EVERY SUNDAY 


A Pastor of Several Churches who 
Travels 30 Miles in a Day and Does 
Much Religious Work. 

*“T was taken with a severe attack of 
malarial fever which left me a physica] 
wreck. I had a pain in my side which 
lasted for several months. Iunderwenta 
surgical operation and then I was given 
up as incurable. I was told I had a 
cancer that would soon cause my death. 
I had long heard about the wonderful 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I re- 
solved to try it. I found after taking a 
bottle and a half that I was getting bet- 
ter. I continued taking it and the benefit 
I derived from it was a surprise to all who 
knew me. I am now almost well. Iam 
pastor of several churches and can travel 
30 miles in a day. I can preach every 
Sunday, and often through the week. I 
hope other sufferers will be induced by 
my experience to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 
(REv.) W. H. Bonn, Rye Cove, Virginia. 

Many other clergymen have fouad relief 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Such testimony 
is worth considering if you want a med- 
icine that will really do you good. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Second Quarter Lesson VII 


SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1898. 
Matt. 24: 42-51. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. s. N. 
WATOHFULNESS 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Watch therefore: for ye know 
not whathour your Lord doth come. —Matt. 24: 42. 


2. DATS: A. D. 30, April 4 (probably); Tuesday of 
Passion Week. 

8. PLACE: The Mount of Olives. 

4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 24: 1-14, 
Tuesday — Matt. 24: 32-41. Wednesday Matt. 24: 42-51. 


Taursday Matt. 2%: 1-13. Priday—2 Peter 3: 8-14. 
Saturday — Mark 13: 28 37. Sunday - Rev. 3: 1-6. 


il Introductory 


This chapter and the one preceding it 
comprise the last recorded utterances of 
our Lord’s ministry. They were spoken 
on the Mount of Olives to the circle of 
His disciples only, and consist of a se- 
ries of prophecies relating to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and to His second 
coming to judge the world, and various 
parables and instructions inculcating 
watchfulness. Our lesson today opens 
with this short, sharp word ‘‘ Watch!” 
and the necessity of unceasing vigilance 
is illustrated by the parable of a house- 
holder, who would have been on the 
alert, had he only known at what hour 
of the night the thief would dig through 
his adobe walls and seize upon his pos- 
sessions. In like manner we shall saffer 
eternal loss if the Son of man shall sud- 
denly come and find us lulled to spiritual 
forgetfulness and unprepared. And 
then the figure is changed, and a well- 
ordered house is pictured, whose stew- 
ard, in the absence of his master, is 
undeviatingly faithful and prudent, 
distributing to each servant ‘“ his meat 
in due season.’’ Promotion and honors 
are reserved for that steward whom his 
lord finds “‘ so doing when he cometh.”’ 
But if, on the other hand, the servant 
takes advantage of his lord’s absence to 
play the petty tyrant over his fellows 
and abandons himeelf to a life of sensual 
indulgence, presuming that he has time 
enough to amend his ways in the future, 
there will come to him a sad and fatal 
surprise when, in an unexpected hour, 
his returning lord cuts short his guilty 
career by smiting him in twain, and by 
appointing his eternal lot with hypo- 
crites in the land of unavailing sorrow 
and condemnation. 


ill Expository 


42. Watch therefore — ‘watch and 
pray’ (Mark). Because of the temptation 
to grow slothful and indifferent, and because 
“‘ the day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night,” the disciples are bidden to be 
ever on the alert. Ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come (R. V., “ on what day 
your Lord cometh ”). — He may come at any 
hour; therefore He must be expected every 
hour. The true believer ardently awaits His 
coming, listens for His approaching footfall. 
These words were not spoken to the twelve 
alone, but to all disciples in every age. 

And, above all), let us watch, for our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Let us live as if His glory were con- 
cerned in our behavior. Never, never let us think 


we can watch too much. Leigh Richmond’s dying 
words were very solemn. Few believers were ever 
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more useful in their day and generation. Of few 
can it be said so truly that he, “ being dead, yet 
speaketh.” But what did he say to one who stood 
by, while he lay dying? “ Brother, brother, we are 
none of us more than half awake!” (Biblical Muse - 
um.) 


43. But know this — but ye know this; 
indicative rather than imperative. If the 
goodman (R. V., ‘‘ master”) of the house 
— any householder. The,words introduce a 
brief parable. Had known in what watch 
the thief would come. — But he did not, 
and, in the nature of the care, could not. He 
was surprised therefore, and suffered loss. 
The underlying ,thought, of course, is that 
we are kept in a similar ignorance all 
through life as to when our Lord will come 
either to the world in judgment or to us in- 
dividvally to summon our spirits to His bar. 
Not have suffered his house to be broken 
up (R. V., “broken through ’’) — alluding 
to the comparative ease with which the 
adobe hut could be dug through from the 
outside and its contents stolen. 


In cities and camps it was cuetomary for armed 
men to keep watch during the night. Hence the 
night was divided into a certain number of distinct 
periods, called watches. By and by the word was adopt- 
ed as a convenient symbol of the divisions of time, 
even when no real watches were kept up. And itis 
because these divisions or periods, along with the 
corresponding periods of the daytime, are measured 
and marked on our pocket timepieces or chronome- 
ters, that these timepieces themselves obtained 
the name of “ watches ” (Morison). 


44. Therefore be ye also ready. — Be- 
cause ye are warned that the Lord will surely 
come, be prepared; be ‘ diligent to make 
your calling and election sure;” cherish no 
sin which will make you unready to meet 
Him; suffer not your affections to become 
centred upon what is transient and earthly; 
let there be no unseemly hurry and bustle 
when the warning comes that He is at the 
door; always live in such a way that sudden 
death will be sudden giory —a joyful meet- 
ing with a Lord for whom the spirit has 
eagerly waited. 


Sir Colin Campbell, when summoned to go to In- 
dia to quell the rebellion, was asked, “ How long 
will it take you to getready ?” He replied prompt- 
ly,“ Half an hour.” Asa good soldier he lived in 
constant readiness for the call of duty. What a 
lesson for Christian soldiers! Suetonius tells us 
that it was a piece of Julius Cesar’s policy never to 
fore-acquaint his soldiers of any set time of re- 
moval or onset, that he might ever have them in 
readiness to draw forth whithersoever he would. 
Ohrist in like manner is cajled the “ Oaptain of our 
salvation ” (Heb. 2:10). Our enemy is always ready 
to annoy us; should we not, therefore, look te our 
stand, and be vigilant? Solomon’s wisdom, Lot’s 
integrity and Noah’s sobriety felt the smart of the 
serpent’s sting. The first was seduced, the second 
stumbled, and the third fell, while the eye of watch- 
fulness was fallen asleep (John Trapp). 


45. The following parable is found also in 
Luke 12: 41-48. Who then is a (R. V., 
“ the ’’) faithful and wise servant — where 
shall we find him — this active and prudent 
steward of anabsent master? Are you the 
one of whom He epsaks? Are you found 
daily at your tasks consciously working tor 
Him? Whom his lord hath made ruler 
over (R. V., *“‘ hath set over ”’) his house- 
hold. — Ministers are primarily referred to 
perhaps, but also, just as truly, the Sunday- 
school teacher, or,as Dr. Abbott maintains, 
avy body else who by reason of genius, wealth 
or position, has control or influence over 
others. To give them meat (R. V., “ their 
food ”’) in due season. — Saye Dean Plump- 
tre: “‘ In the parallel passage of Luke 12: 42, 
the word used means ‘a measure or fixed 
portion of meal or flour.’ The comparison 
brings before us one function of the minis- 
ter of Christ. He is to supply men with the 
spiritual food which they need for the sus- 
tenance of their higher life. It may be the 
‘ spiritual milk’ of 1 Peter 2: 2; Heb. 5: 12; 
1 Cor. 3: 2; it may be the ‘ strong meat’ or 
‘ solid food.’ There is an art, as it were, of 
spiritual dietetics which requires tact and 
discernment as well as faithfulness.” 
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46. Blessed is that servant — exception- 
ally happy, greatly to be envied, is he. 
Whom his lord . . . shall find so doing. — 
The familiar story of Mr. Wesley is singu- 
larly appropriate here: He was once asked by 
a lady, ‘‘Supposs you knew you were to die 
at twelve o’clock tomorrow night how would 
you spend the intervening time?” “ How, 
madam?” he replied. ‘‘ Why, just as I in- 
tend to spend it now. I should preach this 
night at Gloucester, and again at five tomor- 
row morning. After that I should ride to 
Tewkesbury, preach in the afternoon and 
meet the societies in the evening. I should 
then repair to friend Martin's house, who 
expects to entertain me, converse and pray 
with the family as usual, retire to my room 
at ten o’clock, commend myself to my 
Heavenly Father, lie down to rest, and wake 
up in glory.” 


47. Verily I say unto you — correspond- 
ing to the expression, “ I tell you of a truth.”’ 
He shall make him ruler over all his goods 
(R. V., “ he will set him over all that he 
hath “). — Promotion shall reward faithful 
service. Says Alford: “ Each faithful serv- 
ant shall be over all his Master’s goods. 
That promotion shall not be like earthly pro- 
motion, wherein the eminence of one ex- 
cludes that of another, but rather like the 
diffasion of love in which the more each has, 
the more there is for all.” 

The work of the faithfal servant does not cease, 
either after his own removal from his earthly labor, 
or even after the final consummation of the king- 
dom. Overand above the joy of the beatific vision, 
or what is figured to us as the peace of Paradise, 
there will still be a work to be done, analoguus to 
that which has been the man’s training here, and in 
it there will be scope for ail the facalties and ener - 


gies that have been thus disciplined and developed 
(Plumptre). 


48,49. If that evil servant — meaning, if 
that servant shall not be wise and faithtal, 
but evil. Shall say in his heart. — Morison 
calls thinking “an inward speaking.” My 
lord delayeth his coming (R. V.,** my lord 
tarrieth’’}.— As though he said, * Time 
enough to be faithful by and by. I can do as 
1 please just now, act my own pleasure, bs as 
arrogant and sensual as [ like.’’ Begin to 
smite (R. V., * beat’’) his fellow servants — 
lording it over God’s heritage (1 Pet. 5: 3). It 
was his duty to feed, not to beat. Unurcb 
history all through the ages nas witnessed to 
the truth of this delineation. Eat and 
drink with the drunken — shall become lax 
and dissolute, and consort with those who 
drink and feast themselves to excess. 

Consider what this means in the spiritual sphere! 
A profligate clergy iording i: over God’s heritage, 
dissolute in life, skeptical in reference to the future 
glory of the kingdom and all great Obristian ver- 
ities, and gailty of grossest hypocrisy in combining 
the exercise of sacred functions with a total lack of 
personal faith and holiness. It takes a long time to 
develop such a deplorable state of matiers.... 
When He drew the dark picture Christ must have 
been looking far beyoad the apostolic age (Bruce). 


50, 51. Lord shall come... when he 
looketh not (R. V., ‘“ expecteth not’). — 
Says Matthew Henry: *‘ Our putting off the 
thoughts of Christ’s coming will not put off 
His coming.” *“* The Judge is ever near, even 
at the doors,’ though men forget it. Shall 
cut him asunder — a horrible punishment, 
referring to a method in vogue among the 
ancient nations of cutting the body in twain 
by a saw or sword, and implying “* destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord.”’ Re- 
member it is Jesus Himself who uses this 
Dantesque expression, and He never exag- 
gerates. Appoint his portion with the hyp- 
ocrites —‘“‘ with the unbelievers ” (Luke). 
Weeping and gnashing of teeth. — ** Weep- 
ing ” because of the opportanity which he 
has lost, “ gnashing ” his teeth as he remém- 
bers the folly of his course, his eternity is 
spent in unavailing grief and insallen rage of 
self-condemnation. 

In ite main drift the parable is the judgment of 
ministers of the kingdom demoralized even to prof- 
ligacy by the delay of the secoud advent. From 
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the parable thus viewed two inferences may be con- 
fidently drawn: that Christ must have expected His 
kingdom to pass through a lengthened history before 
reaching its consummation; and that He regarded 
perseverarce in grace through a protracted period 
as exceedingly difficult for the individual and for the 
community (Bruce). 


IV Inferential 


1. The one certain thing in the uncertain 
future is the coming of the Lord. Thief-like 
will that coming be, stealing in upon the 
world at an unexpected moment. 

2. Readiness to meet Christ at a moment’s 
warning, or without warning, is a duty in- 
cumbent upon every Christian. Life should 
be a solemn watch-time for the coming of 
the Lord. 


3. Ministers are the appointed stewards 
over the household of the Lord. It is their 
office to rightly divide the word of truth, to 
feed the lambs and the sheep. 

4. Those ministers who faithfully perform 
this duty exhibit thereby their readinees 
and watchfulness to meet their returning 
Lord. The reward of such will be their ele- 
vation to a higher sphere of activity in the 
heavenly kingdom. 


5. Those ministers who, because of the de- 
lay in their Lord’s coming, grow skeptical 
conc:rning it and begin to play the spiritual 
tyrant, or to fall into profligate excesses, will 
be rudely and terribly awakened. At any 
hour their Lord may visit them and smite 
them by some awful jadgment. 


V Illustrative 


1. It was Augustine’s wish that Christ, 
when He came, might find him either pray- 
ing or preaching. {t was Latimer's wish (and 
fe had it) that he might shed his heart- blood 

for Christ. It was Jewel’s wish that he might 
die priaching, and he did so, for presently, 
after his last sermon at Lacock, in Wiltshire, 
he was, by reason ef sickness, forced to his 
bed, from whence he never came off till ‘his 
translation to glory. I have heard the like 
of Mr. Lancaster, a precious man of God, 
some time pastor of Bloxham, in Oxtord- 
shire,a man very famous for his living by 
faith. Cushamerus, a Dutch divine, and one 
of the first preachers of the Gospel at Er- 
furt, in Germany, had his pulpit poisoned by 
the malicious papists there, and eo took his 
death in God’s work. “‘ What! would you 
that the Lord, when He comes, should find 
me idle ?”’ said Calvin to his friends, who 
wished him to forbear studying awhile for 
his health’s sake. And such a like answer 
made Dr. Reynolds to his pbysician upon the 
like occasion. Elhjah was going on and 
talking with Elisha (about heavenly things, 
no doubt) when the chariot of heaven came 
to fetch him. There can be no better posture 
or state for the messenger of our dissolu- 
tion to find us than in a diligent prosecution 
ot our general or particular calling (John 
Trapp). 


2. Ofall the moral monstrosities that ever 
found their way into the papal chair, Pope 
John XXIII. was one of the most immoral 
and the most monstrous. In his boyhood 
vicious and unfilial, in his youth following 
the profession of a pirate on the sea and of 
a bandit on the land, there was almost no 


form of wickedness with which he was un- | 


acquainted, no phase of cruelty which he had 
not practiced. 
self to the life of an ecclesiastic, because he 
thought it offered him a safer, surer, and 
speedier method of gratifying his lusts, and 
of gaining the wealth and power coveted by 
his avarice and ambition. It is generally 


considered that his predecessor in the papal | 


chair came to his death by poison adminis- 
tered by his (John’s) hand, and that he then, 
to use a modern but expressive phrase, bull- 


dozed the conclave into conferring thse tiara | 


upon himself. Such was John XXIII., who 
made the name of John so disgraceful t/aat 


He deliberately betook him- | 
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no successor in the papal chair has ventured 
to assume it. [t would take the rarest degree 
of sainthood to lift it out of that depth of 
infamy into which its last possessor plunged 
it (S. E. Herrick). 


SOME HELPFUL REFLECTIONS 
REV. H. W. BROWN. 


N laying down a recent number of the 
HERALD, after a somewhat careful 
perusal, a full-grown sigh escaped me as I 
placed myself in contrast with the gr: at men 
of the church, some of whose deeds were 
therein recorded; and I thought, how great 
and influential are these, and how poor and 
weakamlI, But comfort came to me in the 
reflection that while great men were needed 
in the church for its great work, many p!aces 
would remain unoccupied, and much work 
be unperformed, and many souls be unsaved, 
if it were not for those whose talents are of a 
lower order and whose influence is more 
circumscribed. And then it dawned upon 
me with comfort that greatness, barring the 
accidents of birth and circumstances, was 
the product of constant accretions from 
without — of influence, inspiration, and im- 
pulse; and of constant eliminations from 
within — of passion, appetite, and babit. 
Nor is it the product of aday. Parallel with 
the thought of the poet, when hs says, — 
“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round,” — 


is the thought that greatness is the result of 
the accumulation and elimination of forces 
which it takes a lifetime to regulate. De 
Vinci faces the bare canvas, while Angelo 
stands with the rude block of marble before 
him. Each has a conception of a beautiful 
life before him which he proposes to work 
out. De Vinci’s work must be the product 
of constant accretions which, little by little, 
are made upon the canvas — the proper back- 
ground, the clearly defined outline, the del- 
icate tracery and shadings, and the harmo- 
nious blending of colors. The life which 
Angelo shall bring out of the rude marble 
must be wrought by the process of elimina- 
tion — the cutting off of corners, the shaping 
of the outlines, the full and symmetrically 
rounded contour, and the delicate expression 
which gives life to the figure. So he that 
would be truly great must add to and take 
from self until his ideal of greatness is at- 
tained. 

And then the comforting reflection came 
tome that every man is more or less great, 
from the fact that beneath every man, 
whether he be on the topmost or lowest 
round of the ludder of greatness, are those 
who must look up to him for incentive and 
inspiration to higher and better living. 
This fact brings much of encouragement to 
those of fewer talents and smaller opportu- 
nities, in the thought that they hsve a place 
to fill,a work to perform. And the life of 
the man of average talent and attainment is 
as necessary to the welfare of the race as is 
the life of the man of greatness. St. Paul 
says, “‘ Nay, much more those members of 
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the body which seem to be feeble, are necex-. 
sary.” The distance between the man ot 
eminent distinction and he of smal! attain. 
ment is so great that the latter would be 
utterly discouraged were there not some be- 
tween him and those above bim to serve as 
rounds or stepping stones, by means of 
which he may climb. 

The vast difference between my position 
and that of the men occupying the high 
places, was the occasion of the aigh referred 
to; and despair had almost seized upon me. 
But the fact that vast multitudes occupied 
intermediate stages between them and my- 
self served to reassure me; apd with the 
thought that some were only a little higher 
than I,and that others were a little higher 
than they, there came incentive and inspira- 
tion to reach the level of the man next 
above me. Thinking on these things, { was 
led to understand more fully why God found 
it necessary to send His Son into the world. 
God was too exalted, too enwrapt with mys- 
tery, for men to approach Him. But when 
He forged another link in the chain which 
He was to let down to earth, then man yas 
able to grasp that,and thus be drawn up 
toward the infinite Fatber. Jesus was 
mighty, was even divine, but He was also 
human; and through His humanity a dying 
race could behold the Father, and, grasping 
the hand of the Son, could be drawn heaven- 
ward. So there is encouragement for us, 
whatever be our position,in the thought 
that down below us are souls looking up to 
us for light, and help, and salvation. Link- 
ing ourselves with Jesus Christ, and charged 
with His magnetic love, and looking up to 
Him for help, we may draw men upward. 
Thus may we make the motto of our Ep- 
worth League, ‘Look Up, Lift Up,’ vital 
with life and power. 

With these thoughts before us every man 
becomes a leader in the conquest.of the world 
for Christ. There may be a front rank of 
intellectual and spiritual greatness, but 
there is no rear rank. Moreover, the inspi- 
ration from great lives is so helpful. As we 
read of their heroic achievements, how our 
hearts are spurred to greater ¢fforts, how our 
purposes and our lives become intensified, 
how the weight of responsibility increases, 
and how, bless God, does our joy in His serv- 
ice enlarge! 

Let us rejoice, then, that there are great 
men, central suns of vast illuminating 
power, from whom we may gather light and 
warmth and blessing. What if some of us 
are of small importance, are but tiny stars, 
too small for human observation, we may 
nevertheless rejoice that we help to consti- 
tute the “ milky way” of God’s great plan 
of redemption, and that being there we are 
linked with the great and good of every age, 
and with the angelic hosts of heaven, and 
with Jesus Christ the great central Sun of 
the moral heavens of God’s great universe. 
And with the thought of grand possibilities 
before us, of heights hitherto unexplored by 
us, which by dint of heroic effort we may yet 
reach, let us gird ourselves anew for the con- 
flict. 


Warren, R. I. 
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NARROW METHODISM OR 
BROAD ? 


PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 


An address delivered before the Boston Methodist 
Social Union, Monday evening, April 18.) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I feel that per- 
haps | owe this company an apology for ask- 
ing your attention, at a gathering like this, 
largely social in character, to a theme so seri- 
ous as that ſ have in mind; and all the more, 
since it isaltogether probable that some opin- 
ions | may advance will seem to you mis- 
taken if not daugerous, and may provoke de- 
cided opposition. I can only urge in my de- 
fence that the subject is one in which we, as 
Methodists, ought to take the liveliest inter- 
est; and that my sermun upon it shall be 
shorter thau any of your preachers give you 
on Sundays, leaving plenty of time to my 
friend and colleague, Professor Hibbard, to 
furnish us with amusement to which, I am 
sure, thestrictest of us cannot object. Indeed, 
I shallonly suggest some thougots, leaving 
the fuller consideration of them to your own 
reflections. 

I suppose you all here in Boston read ZION's 
HERALD — it’s the one thing outside the 
Bible that I think I have read at least a little 
of nearly every week since I was six yeers 
old. And we have been concerned over the 
discussion about the decline of Methodism 
and the causes therefor which has occupied 
so many of Editor Parknarst’s pages for a 
month past. Now whether that deciine be as 
serious as some of our anxious friends think 
or not, 1am not in a position to say — I have 
my doubts about it; I have lived long enough 
to know that figures will lie worse than the 
lawyers, and that no kind of weapon is so 
dangerous in the hands of those inexperi- 
enced in its use as this same weapon of sta- 
tistics. Nor do I know either how far this 
decline — if there be a decline — is peculiar 
to Methodism, and how far shared by most 
or all other Protestant denominations. If all 
our sister churches are in the same bad way, 
we may indeed feel anxious about the relig- 
ious condition of the country at large, but 
have no reason to think there is any special 
weakness in our own doctrine, polity, or 
methods. 

But 1 am ready to grant that there does 
seem to be some good ground for fearing that 
our church is not in all respects holding its 
own; is not doing its share of the religious 
work of the country. And one thing I do 
feel pretty certain of — whether as many 
people are coming into the church as we 
might expect, I feel pretty certain that 


TOO MANY ARE GOING OUT 


of it. For the last fifteen years or so, I have 
watched with a great deal of concern the at- 
titude of young people of culture and educa- 
tion toward the Methodist Church; and I 
have not been very much encouraged. I have 
seen in that time more than a score of young 
people of my acquaintance — if I call them 
young they were at all events younger than 
myself — all trained in the Methodist 
Church, of Methodist parentage and 
traditions, some of them sons of men 
who are leaders in our church, all of them 
already admitted to our church, and some of 
them already of considerable inflaence there 
— I have seen these people leave the Meth- 
odist Church for other communions. But I 
have not seen a quarter of ascoreof young 
people trained in other churches coming into 
ours from all other churches put together — 
personally, I don’t recollect that I have seen 
a single one, unless it was a lady, who was 
not a single one, but was converted by mar- 
riage. 

Now I don’t like the looks of that. I know 
very wellthat the power of a church does 
not depend entirely or primarily on ite cult- 
ure and learning, on its intellectual attain- 
ments of any sort; I know that mankind are 
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not to be saved by any gospel of culture — I 
know all that; but I know, too, that if edn- 
cation is worth anything, if a trained mind 
is better than an antrained one, if our schools 
and colleges and seminaries have any reason 
for existence, then I know that these young 
people are just those the Methodist Church 
can least afford to lose. For these youog men 
have not left our church to find some easier 
place, where there is Jess work to be done; 
they were not trying to slide into some place 
that should shelter a lukewarm laziness and 
lassitude. Oa the contrary, they are honest, 
earnest young people, ready to do something 
and actually doing it in the churches they 
have joined — they are teaching in Sunday- 
schools, conducting missions, working in the 
poorer sections of our great cities. They 
were not frightened or disgusted by any 
practical evangelical work in the Methodist 
Church, don’t you think it. Still less were 
they actuated by any foolish pride or desire 
to better their social condition. lf there be 
any such deserters, why you will doubtless 
agree with me that we may well afford to let 
them go. No man of any real force or worth 
is likely to select his religion as a means of 
social advancement, or choose his church be- 
cause of its “‘ good form.’”’ There is more 
danger that we who stay in may be tempted 
in some such way. An uneasy consciousness 
of social inferiority is the surest mark of 
underbreeding every where, and the first thing 
that even good society demands is that a man 
shall take himself for granted. When I hear 
of a Methodist Ohurch that is a little 
ashamed to stay down town where the people 
are, or has built a new church edifice at a cost 
of $400,000, I always feel a little suspicious 
that something else than the glory of God is 
at the bottom of it. No, these young men 
have not left us because they are too fine to 
have anything to do with folks who don’t 
wear kid gloves to their business or put on a 
dress coat for dinner every day. The assist- 
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ant rector of Grace Church, New York, a 
young man of rare culture and highest edu- 
cation, the son of parents eminent in the 
Methodist Church, is spending all his time 
and labor among the poorest people of the 
East Side. The brilliant college friend of 
mine whose decision to leave the Methodist 
ministry for that of another church some 
years since was, in my opinion, the greatest 
loss the ministry of that Conference has re- 
cently sustained, spent the time for some four 
years after leaving our church exclusively in 
city mission work —and felt it a promotion. 
Well, why do such men leave us, then ? 
Doubtless various men have various reasons; 
but one feeling, more or less definite, I find 
entertained by almost all of them — that our 
church is somewhat narrow in temper, and 
confined in its notions of what a church 
ought to beand do. They think they finda 
sentiment widely, if somewhat vaguely, prev- 
alent in the Methodist Cnurch that we area 
church for one class of people only, and for 
one sort of work; that what is sometimes 
called evangelism is not merely characteristic 
of Methodism — as it always ought to be — 
but is the whole of Methodism. Religious 
culture, training; that broader influence 
upon society, politics, manners, and all mat- 
ters of social and intellectual concern; the 
assimilation of new ideas, and the eager but 
reverent search for truth in all realms; the 
truly comprehensive and liberalizing charac- 
ter of a charch — these things, it is too often 
assumed, must be sought for in other folds 
than ours. And no one can deny that such 
narrow views of the nature and work of the 
church are too much encouraged among ur. 
Here is one good brother in the HERALD's 
symposium of three weeks ago, settling back 
half mournfully into the conviction that the 
Methodist Church must be content to bé 
merely a recruiting agency for other churches, 
and mostly resign its functions of nurture 
aod training, as well as its larger influence 
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society, manners, morals, culture. 
Perhaps,” says this brother, with a resigna- 
tion that evidently comes a little hard, “ per- 
haps the dear old Methodist mother must 
always play Leah for the Rachels of other de- 
nominations.” (But I think if the “‘ dear old 
Methodist mother ” will only train up her 
children in the way they should go, when 
they are old they will not depart from her.) 
And here comes Editor Parkhurst himself 
with an editoriai which, he will allow me 
in all kindness to say, I think 


A MOST AMAZING COUNSEL OF UNWISDOM, 


calculated to make the judicious grieve: — 


‘* Methodism has never been successful in 
doing many things well, but it has been su- 
premely successiul in doing one thing — 
seeking the salvation of the muititude. ‘The 

uestion which now confronts us is whether 

t is possible for the church to do many 
things well and still dothe one thing which 
God called it to do, and has so greatly hon- 
ored it inthe doing. What isthe real phi- 
losopby of evangelism? Is it possible to be 
both evangelistic and broadly comprehen- 
sive? Anda if not, which is the greater com- 
mission — to enlist the Christian soldier, or 
to train him? Is it worth whileto part with 
our evangelistic birthright in order that 
these other good things be added unto us ? 
Is not the loss greater than the gain? If the 
modifications cannot come without the loss 
of the evangelism, then would it not be better 
for Methodists to remain the ‘ peculiar peo- 
— that they have so long been? After no 
ittls anxious deliberation we are constrained 
to prefer the retention of the evangelistic 
spirit.” 

I saw that editorial copied into the ablest 
and fairest secular daily in New England (it 
is not published in Boston), and | groaned in 
spirit. For I hold that to be the most dan- 
gerous kind of heterodoxy. Thus to assume 
that the great Methodist Church 1s, and can 
be, nothing butan evangelizing society in 
the narrower sense of that term, a kind of 
higher and narrower Salvation Army, is a 
fatal misconception of the nature and func- 
tions of the church. And to preach that 
doctrine at this time is to foster and en- 
courage the most dangerous and illiberal 
sentiments among us, and to drive out from 
us in ever-increasing numbers just those men 
on whose loyaity and leadership, under God, 
the future of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
depends. 

You will not misunderstand or misinter- 
pret me as discouraging what is called evan- 
geliatic work — meaning by that, as usually 
is meant, the endeavor to persuade men wno 
are living in open hostility or indifference 
to religion to turn about, recognize their re- 
ligious obligations, and enter upon the du- 
ties, privileges and joys of a personal relig- 
ious life. That must always be a large part 
of the work of any church — to call sinners 
to repentance. There may be sometimes rea- 
sovable difference of opinion as to the wisest 
means and methods in this work; but no one 
questions its importance, its necessity. No 
one would have the Methodist Church or any 
other church do less of it. But this, so far 
from being all the work of a church, is only 
the beginning of its work. Considered by 
itself it is not even the largest or highest 
work of the church. Editor Parkhurst asks, 
‘* Which is the greater commission, to enlist 
the COhbristian soldier or to train him?” 


Why, if we must compare the two, * to | 


train him,” of course. Any evangelistic re- 
cruiting sergeant with two fifes and a drum 
cap enlist the Christian soldier; but it takes 
a skilled and intelligent officer to train him 
for the army of the Master. The functions 
of any body that has a right to call itself a 
church ,are very largely educational in the 
broadest sense. It must instruct, inspire, 
broaden its members; it must ally itself with 
all influences that,uplift and sweeten and re- 
fine society; or rather it must draw all such 
influences so far as possible within itself, 


and Christianize and sanctify all the forces | 


that tend to purify or enlarge our life. It 
should proffcr a welcome and furnish a home 


for all diversities of gift and temperament, | 
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for men of all grades of social rank and in- 
tellectual attainment, united here by a com- 
mon sympathy for the deepest things, a 
common purpose forthe highest ends. The 
church ought not to be, in any confined or 
canting sense, ‘a peculiar people.” It is 
usually only asubtle sort of spiritual pride 
that prizes iteelf on account of any isolation 
from the world. When you hear folks talking 
of being “‘ a peculiar people,” nine times out 
of ten they only mean that they plume them- 
selves on being better than their neighbors. 
The only “ peculiar people ”’ commended in 
Scripture are those “ zealous of good works ”’ 
— of all k nds of good works. 

Now no less comprehensive a conception of 
the church is worthy its Divine Founder; 
indeed, no less comprehensive an idea de- 
serves the name of church at all. Societies, 
orders, bodies of men, may properly be or- 
ganized within the church to devote them- 
selves to some one special work to the exclu- 
sion of all else; but the church is no such 
society of man’s devising, and it has no 
right to narrow the scope of its mission. 
Whenever any branch of the Christian 
Church does devote itself exclusively to one 
narrow department of Christian work, ex- 
cluding from its membership or even from 
its sympathy all who are not willing thus to 
contract their activities, then that branch of 
the church immediately falls into the position 
of asect. That is a sect — a body of Chris- 
tians who have cut themselves off from the 
broader activities, privileges and doctrines 
of the church universal. 

We as Methodists, of all people, should be 
the last todo this. ‘‘ Methodism has never 
been successful in doing manythings at 
once?” I should rather say it has always 
been successful in doing a good many things 
at once. Its founder, its human founder, 
was the broadest, most genuinely catholic 
religious reformer, not only of the last cent- 
ary, but of any century. He left some im- 
prees of his own breadth on everything he 
did. He was never content to be a mere 
evangelist; if he had been, his work would 
never have been a tithe of what it was. He 
repressed mere unintelligent excitement al- 
ways. He issued and edited books without 
number, and of all sorts, from a catechism 
to a popular novel and an edition of Shakes- 
peare. He founded schools and academies, 
and hospitals and dispensaries, and insur- 
ance societies and loan societies. The best 
of modern English historians has declared 
that “the Methodists themselves were the 
least result of the Methodist revival; the 
noblest result was the steady attempt, which 
has never ceased from that day to this, to 
remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical 
suffering, the social degradation of the prof- 
ligate and the poor.”” It may perhaps be ad- 
mitted that the great religious movement of 
which Wesley is the most prominent expo- 
nent got too little hold upon the higher in- 
tellect of the country, and exerted less direct 
influence than could have been wished upon 
English thought. If it failed at any point, 
it failed here. But it was not because the 
gre:t man who was its leader was narrow or 
unintelligent, lacking in conception of the 
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sweep of religious obligation or in the grace 
of broad Christian charity. We are in a 
better position to attain all the wider results 
which he desired. John Wesley, for the 
greater part of his life at least, did not con- 
ceive himself to be founding a church, but 
only forming societies for more efficient work 
within a church; but we of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, though claiming to be 
not a society but a church, have yet a great 
deal to leara from his catholicity and breadth 
of view. 

The work of the church must, indeed, a|- 
ways be directed primarily, I believe, to the 
individual ; in that senss it must always be 
personal and evangelistic; but we need to 
broaden our sense of what the church is to 
do for the individual man. A man is not 
* saved ”’ when he is persuaded to come out 
from the world and be shut securely within 
the doors of some church with “a peculiar 
people.” Tosavea man is not to take him 
out of sin, but to take sin out of him; and 
you must have something better to put into 
him. It is a work of education, of growth, 
of a broadening and developing life in all a 
man’s powers and susceptibilities. Indeed, 
I suspect that a comparison of the large lists 
of probationers in our church with the very 
much smalier lists of members received in 
full will show one great cause of any lack of 
growth in our membership. We have en- 
listed ovr men, but we haven’t been able to 
train or to keepthem. As an eminent critic 
has said, ‘‘ It looks like too much evangelist 
and too little pastor’ — it certainly looks 
like too little pastor. 

And while I believe that the church must, 
as I say, direct its main efforts to the indi- 
vidual, yet we must recognize that the 
church in these days has 


A WORK TO DO FOR ORGANIZED SOCIETY 


such ag never before confronted it. The prob- 
lems that today are pressing for solution are 
social and economic problems; the dangers 
that threaten us are social and industrial 
dangers. It is idle to shut our eyes to them. 
They will not down. The air is full of social 
theories, many of them wild enough doubt- 
less, but all testifying to a deep restlessness 
and discontent,a menacing jealousy between 
ths different classes of society, and a pro- 
found distrust of most of the economic prin- 
cip'es on which our society is largely based. 
In my judgment these dangers can be averted 
only by a more general and intelligent diffa- 
sion of the principles of Christianity; by a 
mutual approach of different classes which 
only Christian motives can produce, and by 
a large revision of economic and social prin- 
ciples in the light of a genuinely Christian 
teaching. This work must be done, or the 
church will lose not only members, but — 
what is far worse — its hold upon the con- 
fidence of large classes of society; and it 
must be done by Christian men, men of 
highest intelligence and experience and 
breadth of view. To this end the church 
must not narrow and limit its work, but 
must welcome and encourage all such men, 
must broaden its horizon, prove itself hos- 
pitable to all thought, to all forces mental or 
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material, to all influences of science or let- 
ters or art that tend to relieve the wants or 
aplift the thoughts or refine the emotions of 
man, and so to promote a genuine brother- 
pood in all noble enjoyment and aspirations. 

And now I believe, without any foolish 
poastfulness or any wish to depreciate any 
other church, but in glad thankfulness [ be- 
lieve that the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
petter fitted to do such a work, to be a 
broadly comprehensive yet generously evan- 
gelical church, than any other religious body 
on this continent. We are not only the 
largest religious body —Idon’t care much 
for mere numbers — but we are and ought to 
continue to be the most inclusive and cath- 
olic. We are not the church of any class, 
high or low. The Methodist Church has 
shown itself broad enough to furnish home 
and work for all orders of men, from the 
humblest mechanic to the firm, large- hearted 
statesman who, as President of the United 
States, is the centre of the world’s vision to- 
day. Our church ies not narrow ijn its doc- 
trinal standards; it imposes no elaborate 
creed as a condition of membership, and its 
Articles of Religion are substantially tbe 
Apostles’ Creed, which is the foundation of 
the Universal Church; it tolerates wider dit- 
ferences of opinion among its members as to 
many points of doctrine, and allows — let 
it be said to its credit —a freedom of thought, 
investigation, and of statement even, to its 
theological teachers which would frighten 
some sister churches. The whole genius of 
our church is catholic. We ought to be the 
broad«st Protestant church in the world. 

But if our church, or any such great com- 
prehensive body, is to remain genuinely 
catholic, it is absolutely necessary that the 
opinion which directs it should be intelli- 
gent, that no one type of Christian experi- 
ence and no one form of Christian work 
should be given exclusive recognition; that 
no narrow standards, no unscriptural inter- 
ference with the conscience of the individ- 
ual, no jlliberal sentiments or unsympathet- 
ic temper, even although shared by the 
majority of the membership, should ever be 
forced upon the church at large. Let us re- 
member that,as we profess in the solemn 
and truthful words our initiatory service. 
The aim of the church is to bring together in 
one all that are in Christ. Our creed, our 
genius as a church, I repeat, are generously 
catholic; let us see to it that our temper, our 
methods, our rules, are kept so, too. 

And that brings me, in closing, to say a 
word or two on one or more special matters 
of less importance. I promised the commit- 
tee who were kind enough to ask me to 
speak here this evening that I would say 
something on 


THE AMUSEMENT QUESTION. 


What I would say is all implied in what I 
have already said. The Section 340 which 
practically makes entire abstinence from 
certain forms of recreation a condition of 
membership in our church is certainly a sad 
mistake, and entirely inconsistent with the 
genius of ourchurch. Theold rule, Wesley’s 
rule, though framed for a society and not for 
a church, was a very good one; it left the de- 
cision of all such doubtful matters where it 
muet be left — with the individual con- 
science. 

Now I am not here to advocate, or to en- 
courage, or even to defend, the forms of rec- 
reation forbidden by this rule. Whatever 
may be my own opinion, the question of 
their advisability is not now in discussion. 
Only this much must be admitted by any 
man of candor and intelligence — they are 
not in themselves intrinsically wrong. It is 
quite possible that there are some Obristian 
men who can participate in them, in certain 
circumstances, with aclearconscience. They 
may be unwise or mistaken in doing(so; I re- 
peat, lam not now concerned to argue that. 
But they are not consciously wrong. The 
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man who says it is impossible'that | should 
listen to Mr. Irving’s representation of one 
of Shakespeare’s great dramas tonight and 
go with a clear conscience to a prayer-meet- 
ing tomorrow night; or who says it is incon- 
ceivable that my neighbor should play a 
game of whist with his children after family 
prayers of a winter evening, or?’should allow 
his little girls to take lessons in dancing as 
well as in gymnastics — the man who says 
that is either very urintelligent or else. he is 
showing a want of Christian charity that is, 
in my judgment, far more culpable than the 
practices he condemns. 

Now this being the case, it is not fonly 
petty and narrow, but most unwise, to make 
entire and indiscriminating renunciationjof 
these things a condition of admission at all 
into the Church of Christ. In the first 
place, by doing so, you keep ‘many consci- 
entious young people out of the church. It 
is not that theses young people care more for 
these things than they care for tbe church. 
You have no right to say so.%,You have no 
right to brand them as “‘ worldly,’ as “ lovers 
of pleasure more than of,God,”’ and all the 
other uncharitable accusations sometimes 
called out by such hesitation. It simply 
isa’t true. These young people do hesitate 
to band over their consciences to the keeping 
of any authority that pute such matters as 
these amusements on a level with theft, and 
falsehood, and license, and all the other 
fruits of unrighteousness. And their hesita- 
tion is not a proot of worldliness; but quite 
as often a proof of moral discrimination and 
of a serge of individual moral responeibility 
— which are just about the most important 
elements in apy young person's character. 

For one of the very worst things about 
such a rule as this is that it cultivates, in 
very early years, either a persistent prejudice 
against the church, or else a factitious, unin- 
telligent, censorious conscientiousness. What 
is your boy to think when he learns that his 
most intimate playmate whom he knows to 
be a good, clean, reverent, pious little fellow, 
a member of another church and Sunday- 
school, could not be admitted to our church 
at all because he goes once a week to a danc 


1 


ing school? Why, yorr boy doesn’t have to | 


be very old to have logic enough toconclude, 
either that his church is strangely hard and 
uninviting, or slsee — what is worse — that 
his playmate is doing things about as bad as 
it would be to lie a little, or to cheat a bit at 
school. You are forcing him into that 
dilemma. He must think so. 


Now I am not talking of theoretical cases. | 


I have been a Sunday-schoul teacher for 
twenty-five years, and | know what I am 
talking about. An eminent member of our 
church, one who wears and deserves the title 
of D. D., for he is one of the most learned 
and devout men I know, said to me the other 
day: “‘ 1 have sometimes almost concluded it 
was my duty to get a pack of cards and play 
a game of whist with my wife and children 
now and then, to correct any such ignorant 
and bitter prejudice as I find my boy in 
danger of forming.’’ 

Indeed, my friends, when one thinks of it, 
this Section 340, which seems at first merely 
petty, impresses me on reflection as a very 
serious, I had nearly said a very wicked, 
thing. It is shutting the door of the church, 
of Christ’s church, in the face of those who 
would enter it. It is making these little ones 
to offend. For, remember, the church is not 
a private society. Any body of men havea 
perfect right to form a society of their own, 
and to say to those outside, “ We invite you 
to join us on certain conditions which we 
have laid down; if you choose to accept these 
conditions, we welcome you to our member- 
ship; if you do not, we cannot admit you.” 
But the church is no such body as that; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is no such so- 
ciety as that! If I thought it were, | would 
leave it in the next forty-eight hours. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church derives its only 
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warrant for existence from the fact that it is 
a branch of the Universal Church. It is not 
the church of John Wesley; it is not the 
church of the Bishops, or of the General 
Conference; it is the church of Jesus Christ. 
No man has any right to lay down conditions 
for membership in it other than those clearly 
contained or implied in the teaching of its 
Divine Founder. What right has any man 
orany body of men to stand in the door of 
the church, the church to which my father 
belonged and my grandfather, and which I 
would fain enter,and to say to me: “ You 
cannot come in here unless on certain matters 
of practice not touched in the teaching of 
the Master or the creeds of the church you 
will consent to be guided not by your con- 
science, but by ours ?’’ Whoever dares to say 
that assumes, in my opinion, a fearful re- 
sponsibility! The authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church might perhaps tay it con- 
sistently; no Protestant can say it! 

Do not charge me with pleading for lax- 
ity, for carelessness or indifference in the 
Christian life. Iam pleading rather for just 
the opposite. Iam pleading for a broader, 
more inclusive idea of the Christian life, a life 
not bounded and hedged oy narrow and pet- 
ty rules imposed from without, but inspired 
from within by a spirit of reverent and lov- 
ing loyalty to the great Head of the Church; 
a religious life not withdrawn from the full 
stress of human interests and activities, but 
consecrating all those interests by high pur- 
poses, devoting all those activities to holy 
ends; with open eye and open mind,'hospita- 


ble to all ministrations from science or let- 
ters or art, accepting all truth, enjoying all 
beauty; and yet using all not for a selfish 
culture, but for unselfish service of the Mas- 
ter and of our fellowmen. No narrow con- 
ception of the religious life is worthy of the 
chorch of Ohrist; and no branch of that 
church, I firmly believe is better fitted by 
its origin, its history, ite genius, to foster 
such a catholic and generous Christian life 
than the branch to which we belong. Let us 
protest against anything that will lower its 
vitality; let us protest also against every- 
thing that will narrow and dishonor its mis- 
sion. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. W. T. Worth, 
the newly-elected president, occupied the chair. 
Dr. E. R. Thorndike made a vigorous, eloquent 
and robust address on the ‘*: Constitutionality of 
the Amusement Paragraph in the Discipline.” 
Dr. Manley 8. Hard, of the Church Extension 
Society, made a strong speech concerning his 
work. Rev. W. A. Wood was confirmed as assist- 
ant secretary. The president appointed as mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Revs. F. N. 
Upham, G. 8. Chadbourne, and G. A. Phinney. 


South District 
St. Andrew’s, Jamaica Plain. — A new parson- 

age is contemplated,here. Work will probably be- 
gin very soon. It is to be built on the church lot. 

South Boston, City Point.— A hearty welcome 
reception was given, April ?7, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W.A. Thurston as they return for the second 
year to this church. Mr. Lewis C. Tibbits was 
master of ceremonies, making a whole-souled 
speech of greeting, to which Mr. Thurston feel- 
ingly replied. Addresses were made by his 
Methodist neighbors, Revs. R. L. Greene and 
William Full, and by his Baptist brother, Rev 
O. A. Hilliard. Refreshments daintily served 
helped to make the evening very pleasant. This 
church hasa brave people and an enthusiastic 
pastor. The work before them is great, and they 
are well equipped now in their new home, so re- 
cently and extensively remodeled. 

Boston, First Swedish. — Eight persons were re- 
ceived into church fellowship May 1. Two were 
converted at the altar service. The revival spirit 
is present. Rev. Henry Hanson, pastor. 


Personal. — Dr. Manley 8. Hard, assistant cor- 
responding secretary of the Church Extension 
Society, preached and presented the work of that 
organization at Baker Memorial and First 
Church, Dorchester, at the morning and evening 
services, respectively. 

Dorchester St., South Boston. — A reception was 
tendered the pastor, Rev. William Full, and his 
family, April 28. Notwithstending the severe 
storm a large audience was present. Addresses 
of welcome were given by representatives of the 
society, Epworth League, official board, ladies’ 
society and Sunday-school; also by Rev. J. G. 
Robinson, rector of Grace Episcopal) Church. 

Bethany Church, Roslindale.— The Bethany Mes- 
senger, the monthly church paper, says: ‘* Beth- 
any Church gave a most cordial welcome,to the 
pastor, Rev. A. H. Nazarian, in the form of a re- 
ception, Thursday evening, April 21. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Robert received with Mr.and Mrs. 
Nazarian, and alarge number of thechurch and 
congregation were present. The children had a 
nicely prepared program which delighted all. 
Mr. H. W. Bowen, in behalf of the church, wel- 
comed most cordially the pastor back for his 
second year, to which he replied. The Ladies’ 
Aid, under whose auspices the reception was 
given, served cake and coffee. Rev. A. L. Squier, 
of West Roxbury Methodist Church, was present, 
and made a fitting speech.” This church is 
united and prosperous under Mr. Nazarian’s 
efficient ministry. On his return from Confer- 
ence the official board manifested its apprecia- 
tion of his services by informing him that his 
salary had been increased $200. U. 





Worcester. — This is the period of receptions 
and welcomes back to pastors and their wives. It 
would be difficult to give a heartier greeting than 
that which our “ Bishop ” Alonzo Sanderson re- 
ceived at the hands of the Park Avenue people. 
This church has no kitchen, so there was nothing 
carnal or cereal in the exercises, but all hada 
most enjoyable evening and made the hard-work- 
ing minister feel that his labors are appreciated. 
At Laurel St., when the ground was covered with 
snow and nearly all other people would have 
thought it necessary to stay at home, members to 
the number of a hundred or more gathered to re- 
ceive Pastor H. H. Paine and his wife. Every- 
body was put at ease by the perfect management 
and generous hospitality. Old and young vied 
with each other in the pleasures of the evening, 
and pastor and wife ought to feel assured of a 
warm place in the affections of this people. The 
evening itself was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
sewing circle, and an excellent historical sketch 
was read by Mrs. A. B. Moulton, the secretary. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Fernald spoke for the Missionary 
Societies, Mr. George H. Ellinwood for the Ep- 
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worth League, Supt. S. A. Walker for the Sunday- 
school, Mrs. R. A. Puffer for the Ladies’ Circle 
and Alfred 8. Roe, of Grace Church, for old times’ 
sake. There was good singing by Misses Boutwel) 
and Tobin, and a very hearty response to his re- 
ception by the pastor. John Townsend presided, 
and from first to last supper and exercises were of 
the very best possible. The next meeting of the 
Social Union of Worcester will extend a greeting 
to our new pastors, Messrs. King and Paine. 
Quis. 


North District 

Trinity Church, Charlestown. — The people here 
gave a genuinely Methodist welcome to their new 
pastor, Rev. Raymond F. Holway, and his family, 
Wednesday evening, April 27. The great vestries 
were beautifully decorated and arranged in a 
homelike way by the ladies. Mr. Geo. W. Gam- 
mons heartily voiced the sentiments of all the 
church, welcoming the new shepherd of the flock. 
The pastors of the Unitarian, Universalist and 
Congregational churches, the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary and Dr. S. M. Williams, who has supplied the 
pulpit since Dr. Brodbeck’s death, all made very 
fraternal addresses. Music and a bountiful col- 
lation added much to the evening’s enjoyment. 


Broadway, Somerville. — A reception was ten- 
dered to the returning pastor, Rev. Dr. Frederic 
Woods, on Wednesday evening, April 27. The 
vestry was prettily decorated by the Epworth 
League. Refreshments were served by the ladies, 
and beautiful flowers were presented to Mrs. 
Woods by Gracie Bryant. Mr. Geo. F. Clarridge 
made an addiess of welcome. The year opens 
hopefully. 

Trinity, Cambridge. — The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
George Whitaker, received’''a most cordial wel- 
come to the church he left sixteen years ago. The 
changes which have marked the interim form a 
most impressive lesson. Last Sunday the congre- 
gation in less than twenty minutes subscribed 
nearly twenty dollars per Sabbath for current 
expenses with the greatest cheerfulness, and 
there is more to follow. 

Auburndale. — Under the auspices of the La- 
dies’ Aid Society, a very pleasant and cordial re- 
ception was given to Rev. W. T. Worth and 


his family on the evening of April 27. The gath- , 


ering was large. 
Bishop Mallialieu, Rev. Dr. Peloubet, Rev. Dr. 
Cutler,and Rey. Mr. Southgate, the former and 
present pastors of the Congregational Church, 
Dean Wright of the Correspondence School, and 
Rev. T. W. Bishop, a former pastor. Refresh- 
ments were daintily served by a number of young 
ladies. Mrs. E. F. Miller and Mrs. Helen Dyer, 
vice-president and secretary of the Ladies’ Aid, 
received with the pastor and his family. The 
year opens auspiciously. 


Among those present were | 


South Framingham. — The pastor, Rev. Alfred 


Woods, has been returned to this society for the 
fifth year. A welcome was given Mr.and Mrs. 
Woods in the church on Monday evening, April 
25. In the large vestry the seats were removed, 
and it was transformed into a drawing-room 
where the church members and many visitors 
from the other churches were received. Music 
was furnished by an orchestra and eminent vocal 
talent. A collation was given by the Ladies’.So- 
ciety. During Mr. Woods’ pastorate the church 
has been remodeled and now has excellent facil- 
ities for church work. Everything promises a 
successful year. The Central Circuit Preachers’ 
Meeting is to be held here Tuesday, May 10. 


Ayer. — Rev. Thomas E. Chandler (class of '94, 
Boston University) has been transferred from 
the Kansas to the New England Conference, and 
stationed at Ayer. During the past three anda 
half years in Kansas City, Kansas, and in Kansas 
Ave., North Topeka, he has received 310 acces- 
sions. His ministry otherwise has also been a 
blessing. 


Lowell, St. Paul’s.— This church gave a rous- 
ing reception, full of good-will and heartiness, 
to their new pastor, Rev. L. W. Staples, and fam- 
ily on Wednesday evening last. It was made 
the occasion, also, for the presentation of au ele- 
gant new American flag. Mr. Clark Glidden, on 
behalf of his brother, Mr. Chas. J. Glidden, made 
a patriotic speech as he delivered the gift to the 
keeping of the pastor and trustees. Mr. Staples 
responded in a few words full of ringing patriot- 
ism, and on behalf of the church aceepted it, at 
once giving direction that it he flung to the breeze 
from the tower. The city band played “ Hail 
Columbia,” “ America,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” 
Mrs. Richardson sang “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and the large company of people went 
wild with enthusiasm. Five young men of the 
church who had just enlisted were present in 
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uniform, and their presence made the Occasion 
more impressive. At nine o’clock in the even- 
ing the flag was floated out from the old church 
tower, as in the days of ’61, and the crowd che; red 
again and again. Just before leaving East Bos- 
ton the people of the Bethel Church gaye y,. 
and Mrs. Staples a splendid farewell rece pt 
with rich gifts expressive of appreciatiy: 
teem. 


10n, 


CS- 


Saxonville. — The opening of the fourth year 
of the pastorate of Rev. J. Peterson is auspic ious. 
A hearty reception was tendered the pastor ang 
his wife by the people, under the auspices of the 
Epworth League, on Friday evening, Apri! 15. 
The church parlors were beautifully decorate 
with bunting, curtains, rugs, palms and flower- 
ing azaleas. Words of encouragement and kind- 
ly welcome were spoken by Mr. John H. Heming- 
way, to which the pastor responded. This was 
followed by a fine musical and literary entertain- 
ment, and light refreshments were also served. 
The reports at the first quarterly conference, 
held Friday evening, April 22, were of an encour- 
aging character. Two young men have joined on 
probation since the Annual Conference. 


East District 

Maplewood Church.— The pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Cushing, recently had as a Sunday evening topic, 
** Snap Shots of the Annual Conference.”’ 


South St., Lynn. — On April 20, Miss Emma A. 
Varney was united in marriage with Mr. Edward 
C. Kimball, the ceremony being performed by the 
pastor, Rev. Geo. H. Cheney. A crowded au- 
dience was present. The many and costly gifts 
bestowed indicate the high esteem in which the 
bridal pair are held. 


Gloucester, Riverdale Church.—A very pleas- 
ant reception was given on Wednesday evening, 
April 20,to Rev. J. F. Mears and wife on their 
return for the fourth year. The vestry was 
made attractive with flags, ferns, palms, rugs 
and parlor lamps, all giving a homelike appear- 
ance. As Mr. and Mrs. Mears stepped in, they 
were greeted by the audience who sang heartily 
Blest be the tie that binds.” Chaplain Charl- 


Ayer’s 


Asthma 


Cure 


better known as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, has made a record for its 
remarkable cures of asthma. Cases 
that have been considered beyond 
hope or help have been cured by 
this remedy. We give two examples 
of such cures out of the many on 
record :— 

“My mother has been a great sufferer 
from asthma for the past ten years, and her 
recovery is almost without a parallel. On 
account of her advanced age—over seventy— 
we had but little hopes of ever seeing her 
well again ; but we are sincerely grateful to 
inform you that she has been entirely cured 
by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 

INGLIS BANKS, Tar Brook, N.S. 

“I was a sufferer for a long time from 
asthma, vainly endeavoring to procure relief 
in the use of ordinary remedies. At length I 
was induced to try a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The first bottle afforded me so 
much benefit that I continued the use of the 
remedy until entirely cured.” 

JOSEPH KLONZ, Charlotte, N.C, 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


put up in half-size bottles, 50 cents. 
Full-size bottle, $1.00. 
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9— ton offered afervent prayer. Mr. J. W.Day,the closed a very successful five years’ pastorate at which will probably be held at Livermore Falls 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, heartily Burnside, and removes to Mystic. in the latter part of the month. A. 8.*L. 
—_ welcomed the pastor and presented e beautiful ew Men.— Among the new men on the district 
oo bouquet of pinks to Mrs. Mears. Then followed gre Revs. W. 8. McIntire at Hazardville, J. H. Portland District 
eee a literary and musical program. Timelyanden- puckey at Thompsonville, H. E. Murkett at Kennebunkport. — The treasurer of Your 
we en — bw — 3 4 = Hockanum, C. E. Harris at Old Mystic. Y- church in this place has received $30€from 
Mr Charlton, Rev. J. Candlin o = * * — Miss Lou Wheeler, treasurer of the Junior 
, G. H. Rogers of East Gloucester. r. Mears re Crystal Lake.—Perhaps an additional word League of the church (being the receipts from 
— * sponded appreciatively. A fine collation was regarding the remarkable religious interest at an entertainment given by the Junior League 
7" served. Crystal Lake, Conn., will be acceptable. The under the direction of the superintendent, Mrs. 
West Medford. — Trinity Church is remem- “old Square Pond mother church” was repaired H. L. Nichols), toward the current expenses of the 
ear bered in the will of the late Mr. Elisha Peirce to and reopened Oct. 26, 1879, and very soon this church,and the amount has been paid toward 
us. the extent of a fine pipe organ for its new audi- writer was invited to become its pastor, andfor the salary of the pastor, Rev. H. L. Nichols. The 
and torium. Mr. Peirce for more than ten years has five years it was my pleasant privilege todeclare treasurer, Mr. J. W. Fairfield, writes: ‘“ Long 
the been a member of this church, quietly attending there the blessed Gospel. In 1885 Rev. Joseph jive the Junior League of Kennebunkport! We 
15. its services, but never taking avery active part. Ackley was appointed to take my place, remain- gre not willing to charge the lack of interest in 
ited Now his “last will and testament ” showsthathe ing pastor one year, during which a revival our church to the Epworth League, as we believe 
ver- has cherished a strong love for the house of God, occurred, resulting in the addition of several thatthe hope and strength of the church of the 
nd- and has made both generous and wise provision members tothe church. At the close of hisfaith- future is in our young people. God bless the 
ng- in this much-needed and greatly-appreciated ful pastorate I resumed charge, and supplied the Bpoworth League, Junior League, Y. P. 8. O. B., 
Was gift. Rev. A.W. L. Nelson is meeting with suc- pulpit regularly for over nine years more,the nd all who try to advance the cause of Christ 
in- cess in this heroic church. The 25th anniversary Conference kindly leaving the appointment, dur- and humanity!” 
ed. will be celebrated in June. ing that time, entirely in the hands of the Lord Pa 
i Stoneham. —The members of this churchand and the Square Pond society (the reader will 
ur- congregation gave a reception to their new understand that Square Pond of the olden time is VERMONT CONFERENCE 
on pastor, Rev. J. W. Ward, and his wife in the 20W Orystai Lake). Ill health caused me to - er Ghee 
vestry, Thursday evening, April 28. The ladies Tesign atthe end of the nine years; but, by re- entpetier Ole 
had transformed the vestry into a veritable Guest, 1 again began a morning service in April, Rochester. — The Epworth League and young 
parlor. Music was furnished by the choir, and 1896, with encouraging attendance, but was called people planned quite a surprise and welcome for 
R. words of welcome were spoken by the churchand in June by the presiding elder of our district to their pastor, Rev. John L. Reeder, on his return 
pic, the pastors of the Baptist and Congregational the pastorate of the Methodist Church in East from Conference, Wednesday evening, April 27. 
churches and others. Woodstock, where I am still trying to sow — — — ae beautifully decorated with wild 
: seed for the Master. ‘‘ One soweth and another owers and vines, and a bountiful supper was 
: Spin GEES SETS CORRES GREED reapeth,” yet both greatly rejoice together be- served. To the many ut of welcome and ap- 
et choneh inte ethe games, Sev.Son, S Seah Last year Rev.J.1. preciation the pastor replied with much feelin 
the by giving him an elegant gold watch, and for his cause God alone is glorified. y ‘ b i * cont bated As 4 th P kf ‘ & 
8 wife by making her happy with a generous gift of Bartholomew, pastor at Stafford Springs, being and briefly outlined the work for the coming year. 
ifte lid sil Duri the 4 placed in charge at Crystal Lake also, began very The audience-room, the vestry and the dining- 
NS ee > ae ee himself hall are being made more attractive by the puttin 
the closed 60 additions to the membership have been faithful revival work there (sparing not i , bd y P * 5 
secured — a net gain of 28. U. at all that he might win souls), and a work both in of electric lights. 
wonderful and glorious has resulted, many hav- = — 
ual “Tey ing been won for Christ who give good evidence 
ng, West Gtetetet of continuing steadfast. Some may be pleased to Dr. S. F. Upham, in his address upon Mis- 
eir The annual meeting of the Springfield Preach- now that the first Methodist parsonage erectea S008 at the Hast Maine Conference, was 
ras ers’ Meeting, on Monday, April 25, elected the in New England (one hundred and six yearsago) Vigorously applauded when he said: ‘God 
1gs following officers: President, L.H. Dorchester; til] stands at Crystal Lake, remaining in Meth- manages the affairs of this world in and for 
ar- vice-president, E. P. Herrick; secretary and ogist hands as the greatly prized home of the Hischurch. This is shown in history. Even 
ley treasurer, A. W. Baird; executive committee, present writer. Otis E. THAYER. war is for advancement. CUhains never fall 
ily W. J. Heath, * yar * ong m — off nor rust off; they have to be knocked off. 
Ti- Orange. — The Epwort gue gave the new 
* pastor, Rev. F. H. Ellis, and family ahearty re- MAINE CONFERENCE We ase now in war. God Bisse our Feesident. 


ception. The church was crowded with the mem- 
bers and their friends and a pleasant evening was 
spent. A msuical program was rendered, an 
original poem by Mrs. Susan Kidder was read, 
and recitations were given by members of the 
Sunday-school. Cake and coffee were served. 

H. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Providence District 


Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, 13 Jenkins St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is the new correspondent for Prov- 
idence District. All items of church news should 
be sent to him early each week. 

Hingham. — Rev. Wm. J. Wilson, father of Mrs. 
H. W. Brown, of Warren, R.1.,and of Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, of Phenix, R.1I., who has supplied North- 
port, East Maine Conference, for two years, will 
this year supply Hingham, Mass. 
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Augusta District 
To Preachers and People : — 


Dear BROTHERS AND SISTERS: In meditating 
upon the recent appointments I am constrained 
to believe that, on the whole, they are as wisely 
and impartially made as possible. Let us accept 
them in a spirit of loyalty and consecration. 

I again call your attention to the Ministers’ In- 
stitute, which convenes in Lewiston, May 19-27. 
It will be an excellent investment of time and 
money if you can plan to attend. 

I earnestly hope there will be a general rally at 
the June session of our Ministerial] Association, 


He tried to end it, but could not. Now the 
only way out of it is right straight through 
it. It is God’s way to bring about His pians. 
Cuba is to be free, and Spain is to be opened 
up to Protestant missions.’’ 


For Over Fitty Years 


Mrs. WIinsLow’s SooTsine Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
a for Diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


“ Brown's BRONCHIAL Trocues” relieve Throat 


irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. The 
genuine sold only in boxes. 





Our Latest Brass Bed 


























New Bedford District The element of design always enters into 

Rev. 8. E. Ellis, of Fairhaven, has been selected 8 a piece of furniture and goes far toward de- 

as the newcorrespondent for this district, to wwe eee ciding its beauty. It is not the mere lustre 

whom all church news should be sent. — which makes a brass bedstead a thing of beau- 
istri ty. Itisthe shape. It is the pattern. 

aa — cn sean abi nie ditt We * Here is the richest pattern we have ever 

pastor of the church in Portland for the past five — seen, barring only the ambitious designs 


years, was tendered a farewell reception, April 7, 
which was largely attended by his parishioners 
and many friends, who deeply rezret his depart- 2 , 
ure to another charge. Their sincere regards . : 
and hearty wishes for abundant success in his 7 
new appointment will go with him. Mr. Goodier : 
and wife were presented with a fine engraving, 
which will serve as a reminder of the occasion 
and the high esteem in which they are held bya 
host of friends. 


Receptions are the order of the day. In most 
of the charges of the district the new pastor and 
family, or the returning ones, have been wel- 
comed by their people in a more or less formal 
manner. The appointments seem to give general 
satisfaction to preachers and people. 


Personal. — Rev. John McVay’s daughter Bertha 
has been critically sick for several weeks at the 
hospital in Hartford, with appendicitis. Her 
condition is now reported as more comfortable 
and with hopes of recuvery. Mr. McVay has 


which disregard expense. It has the swell foot 
and the recently- patented twin- wheel castors. 
It is heavily re-enforced with collars, has one 
and a quarter-inch frames, and is as fine a 
bedstead as $35 ever purchased. 

We supply it in any size from 3 feet to 


$22 


It has a beauty which disarms all suspicions of low price. 
most exacting conditions. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL STREET 











41-2 feet at a cost of only 


It will satisfy the 
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NEWS FROM INDIA 


REV. R. HOSKINS, DID 


—V — the past two years India has 

been suffering from a severe fam- 
ine. Millions have died, and other mill- 
ions, who have just sustained their lives 
through the famine, are gradually suc- 
cumbing to the weakness brought on by 
the extreme lack of food; and probably 
during the next five years thousands 
and thousands of men and women will 
drop away, leaving their families with- 
out any proper protection or support. 
Scores of children are wandering from 
place to place in search of food whose 
parents have either \died or cast them 
off because they were unable to care for 
them. 

This week we went toa neighboring 
district and found twenty-five orphans 
in the Government dispensary, and ar- 
ranged with the magistrate to send them 
to our home. The native minister had 
gathered four children the day before 
our arrival. One of these boys went out 
and carried the news into the town, and 
four more orphans came for protection 
and food. We have in our care nearly 
two hundred orphan children, and prob- 
ably another one hundred will have to 
be cared for by us. We are sending 
many that come to us to other stations 
where there is provision for them. 

The question of proper employment 
for these children becomes a very serious 
one. It requires money to open up any 
kind of workshops, and shops will re- 
quire constant care and supervision. It 
is not well to bring up the children with- 
out working. They would like to do 
nothing but eat and drink and go to 
school; 
form of manual labor must be enforced 
upon all of them. 

We would like to open a tannery, in 
which the boys will learn to tan hides 
after Kuropean methods; but to make 
this successful we shall need some 
considerable plant and machinery. Prob- 


ably $3,000 will be required for erecting | 


but for their own good some | | 
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Christian man!jwho is ‘thorougbly,up in 
this business. “ 

The five Annual Conferences have 
held their sessions, and they all report a 
considerable increase in their work. 
The missionaries generally have been 
very active in the matter of distributing 
famine relief, and they have become 
generally known as ‘‘ benefactors of the 
people.” Dr. Klopsch, through his pa- 
per, the Christian Herald, was the means 
of sending a ship-load of grain and 
beans to the starving people of India, 
and this food has been distributed in all 
parts of the land through the assistance 
of the missionaries. As a result of the 
famine there is a general feeling of re- 
spect and love for the Christian work- 
ers among the people. The lieutenant- 
governor of this province is a Roman 
Catholic; and for some reason — whether 
from religious purpose or not we can- 
not say—he has largely left mission- 
aries out of the work of governmental 
famine relief. There has been general 
inquiry why he turned aside from the 
missionaries. Usually official help does 
not have very much sympathy in it, and 
consequently it does not make much 
impression upon the people for good. 

From all parts of our mission- field we 
hear of great numbers turning to the 
Lord, and the workers are heavily 
pressed with their responsibilities. 
They have not had any increase of means 
for the employment of teachers for 
these inquirers—in fact, their means 
have decreased; but they have utilized 
the opportunity they had to the best ad- 
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vantage, and generally the inquirers 
have-been properly instructed. [ judge 
that during the present year as many 
converts will be received by our church 
as in any preceding year. But there js 
great necessity of constant care in urg- 
ing upon those who join the Christian 
community that they receive the fulness 
of the power of the Gospel of Christ.and 
unless we lay a constant stress upon this, 
there is a tendency with our workers to 
let the people remain in a very low at- 
tainment. The missionaries, with their 
heavy financial responsibilities and ex- 
hausting cares, are in danger of becoming 
secular. 


The visit of Bishop Foss in India wag 
the cause of great blessing to our work- 
ers. They saw a man of exalted posi- 
tion in our church who was not en- 
grossed with the question of church 
polity or with financial problems, but his 
whole heart was filled with zeai for 
Ohrist, and he showed an example of 
enthusiasm and devotion such as we 
have rarely seen. He only spent two or 
three weeks in India, but his visit here 
has left a great impression for good upon 
the workers. He frequently expressed 
the hope that he might be delegated to 
return to India during the next quad- 
rennium; and I am certain that all the 
workers in the field would be exceed- 
ingly pleased to have him come. He 
preached through an interpreter, but 
did not find any great hindrance in this. 
Of course one does not feel the same 
freedom of speech that he would have in 
his own language, but Bishop Foss knew 
what he wanted to say, and delivered his 
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the buildings, putting in the simplest | 


machinery, and making provision for | 


proper superintendence. The most ad- 
visable thing to do is to secure an ear- 
nest Uhristian man from America, who 
understands the business of tanning. 
There is an immense amount of leather 
used in al] parts of India, but the tan- 


Concerning Vaiues 


We shall have a great many special things to tell about during the next few 


in General 


| weeks, and it may be well to have some matters perfectly understood between us. 


It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without seeing the goods. About 
the only standard of judgment you have is the reduction from the “ regular price.”’ 


| But there is probably no phrase in all advertising so much abused as that. 


It is so 


easy to tack on a few cents or dollars to the regular figures, and then announce the 


reduction with a flourish of trumpets. 


Exaggeration is so easy that the truthful 


ning is very crude, and the leather | #dvertisement sometimes sounds commonplace. And what we want you to under- 
| stand (if you do not already understand it) is that our news stories are written 


tanned in this method is inferior and 
sells at a low price. There are four Eu- 
ropean tanneries in Cawnpore, and two 
of these are doing a large business. 
connection with one of these tanneries 


there is a factory for shoes and harness- | 


literally and truthfully. 


| regular price. 


When we say ‘“ Half-Price,”” we mean one-half the figures at which we our- 
In selves would sell the goods under ordinary conditions. 


‘“* Regular price ” is our own 


Now we’d like you to send to us for practical examples of this policy. We are 


es, and in one factory there are three | selling Silks (50c. to $1.00 a yard), Dress Goods, and Handkerchiefs at figures much 


thousand persons employed. In this 


factory leather is tanned after the Euro- | 


pean method, which sells readily at a | 


high price, and there is a constant call | 
for all that is prepared. When we were | 


matter and found that a tannery could | 
be carried on at a small expense and | 
with a few workers, if necessary. We | 
shall have to look to our American 
friends for aid in this matter. Some $3, 
000 would start our tannery in a very 
good form; and we shall be glad to enter 
into correspondence with some earnest 


| below the regular prices. 


We are selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace Ourtains, at figures very 





much less than regular; but you must be quick to get any. 

We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, Ribbons and Ho- 
in Salem, Mass., ‘we investigated the | siery, which it would pay you to investigate. 
Write us about your needs. Samples cost only the price of a postal card. 


Section 241 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Broadway, 


(Please address exactly as above.) 


New York 
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message through the interpreter with 
great power. 

Dr. Goucher accompanied Bishop Foss 
in his visitation to all the Conferences. 
He is a man of very clear perception, and 
quickly comprehended the situation in 
India, giving special attention to the 
financial problems that confront us. In 
various parts of India there have been 
various systems of gathering money for 
the spread of the Gospel. In some parts 
of the field the workers have not been 
very efficient in collecting money. In 
other places most excellent plans have 
been in operation, which have resulted 
in obtaining large sums. 


7: * 


At the Oentral Conference the whole 
matter of self-support was thoroughly 
discussed, and a plan was adopted by 
which every preacher-in-charge of a 
Christian community was required to 
gather a certain portion of his salary 
from his people. If, through any cause, 
he failed to gather his portion from the 
church, in that proportion would his 
mission allowance be decreased. It was 
not thought wise to specify that we could 
expect a certain minimum sum from 
every Christian, lest that definite sum 
should become the maximum. There 
was a recommendation that one anna a 
month, or twelve annas a year, should 
be the minimum ; but it was decided that 
this sum eventually might become like 
the quarter of a dollar asked from the 
church members in the early history of 
Methodism. This matter of self-support 
needs constant care and vigilance. It is 
not a matter that will grow of its own 
accord. Our people are poor. Many of 
them never have their hunger fully 
satisfied, and they would like to refrain 
entirely from giving; but we are con- 
vinced that real giving will be a blessing 
to them in every way. If they give 
freely of their poverty, God will freely 
give of His riches. 

. * 

For the first time in the history of our 
work one of our native Conference mem- 
bers was placed on the superannuated 
list because of leprosy. It seems sad 
that this awful disease should invade the 
ranks of our ministry, but it [spares no 


one. 
. . 


A plan was adopted at the Oentral 
Conference that some provision should 
be made for our preachers who are not 
in the Annual Conference. Heretofore 
we have had different schemes in the 
different parts of the country for the aid 
of our worn-out preachers and their 
widows and orphans; but tne mission- 
aries thought that this ought not to be 
so any longer, and they are now work- 
ing out a plan by which a suitable pro- 
vision shall be made for them. 


Cawnpore, India. 

The Methodist Times (London) calls at- 
tention to the fact that “‘ Many of the great- 
est modern preachers of Protestant France 
were first brought to Christ and first called 
to the ministry in association with our ‘ little 
sister,’ the Methodist Church of France. A 
striking illustration of its far-reaching serv- 
ice is found in the fact that the most prom- 
inent of recently-converted Roman Cath- 
olic priests, whose secession from Rome has 
caused such a stir, is the Abté Bourrier, who 
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bas himself stated that he heard the Gospel 
for the first time in our chapel in the Rue 
Roquépine, Paris,and purchased at our small 
book room the Bible through which the 
Spirit of God enlightened his mind.” 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Reported by REV. C. A. PLUMER. 


HE East Maine Conference met for its 

51st session in Grace Methodist Episco- 

pal Church, Bangor, April 27, Rev. J. M. 
Frost, pastor. 

On Tuesday the Itinerants’ Institute met, 
and the examiners completed the work of 
the year in the examination of the classes 
and of candidates for admission on trial. | 

The trustees of the East Maine Conference 
Seminary met to consider the interests of 
the school. To the great surprise of most of 
the trustees, President W. A. Hutchison 
read his resignation of the presidency of 


the Seminary. [t wasthen learned that he 
had already made other arrangements which 
prevented the withdrawal of his resigna- 
tion. After acarefal and full consideration 
of the conditions and demands of the school, 
the trustees voted, requesting the Bishop to 
appoint Rev. J. F. Haley to the presidency of 
the school. 

Tuesday evening Bishop Ear! Cranston 
gave a thrilling and instructive address to 
an audience filling the spacious audience- 
room—an answer to the question, ‘Is the 
Pulpit Losing Power?’ At the close a re- 
ception was given to the Bishop aud cabinet 
in the vestries. 


WEDNESDAY. 


At 5 A. M. @ holiness meeting was led by 
J. H. Irvine. 

At 8, Rev. E. A. Schell, D. D., addressed 
the representatives of the Epworth League. 

etme | Cranston opened the Conference at 
9o’clock with reading the 64th chapter of 
Isaiah. The 214th hymn was sung and the 
= of the Lord’s Supper adminis- 

I. H. W. Wharff, secretary of the Confer- 
ence for 1897, called the roll and 6 re- 
sponded. 

I. H. W. Wharff was elected secretary, 
with 8. A. Bender and John Tinling assist- 
ants. 

A. E. Luce was elected statistical secre- 
tary, with I. H. Lidstone,G. M. Bailey and 
J. H. irvine assistants. 

D. B. Dow was elected treasurer, with A. L. 
Nutter and C. B. Alien assistants. 

Voted to open the Conference at 9 A. Mm. 
and close at 11.45. 

Dr. G. P. Mains of the Book Concern in 
New York, Dr. W. V. Kelley, editor of the 
Methodist Review, Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
editor of ZIon’s HERALp, Dr. E. A. Schell, 

neral secret of the Epworth League, Dr. 

. F. Upham, of Drew Theological Scbool, and 
Dr. — 5 Hard, of the Board of Church 
Extension, were introduced and heartily 
welcomed. Dr. Mains addressed the Confer- 
ence respecting the work of the publishing 
housg. Dr. Kelley addressed the body, pre- 
senting the worth of the Methodist Review 
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to the Methodist preacher. ©. EB. Peterson 
was selected to canvass for the Review. 

Drafts for $22 upon the Chartered Fund 
and for $504 upon the Book Concern were 
ordered. 

Dr. 8S. F. Upham presented the claims of 
the Drew and Boston Theologica! Schools. 

Mies Mary E. Lunn, superintendent of the 
New England Veaconess Home and Hospital, 
represented that work. 

Dr. Schell called attention to the Epworth 
League, 

A list of committees was called, notices 
were given, and Conference adjourned. 


In the afternoon A. J. Lockhart preached 
the Conference sermon. The Scriptures were 
read and prayer offered by J. L. Fischer. 

At the close of the sermon the anniversary 
of the Woman’s Home ~ aya — Society 
wae held, Mrs. 8. H. Beale presiding. The 
319th hymn was sung, the Scripture lesson 
was read by Mrs. H. E. Foss, and prayer 
was Offered by Miss Mary E. Lunn. Mrs. 
8. L. Beiler, of Washington, D. O., addressed 
the audience upon home missions in Alaska. 

Dr. Charies Parkhurst addressed the min- 
isters upon the subject of their work— ‘‘ The 
Blessedness of Preaching the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus.” 


The Missionary anniversary was observed 
in the evening with address by Rev. 8. F. 
Upham, D. D. 


"1 HURSDAY. 


The 5 o'clock holiness meeting was led by 
J. W. Barker, and the evangelistic service at 
8 was led by Rev. and Mrs. G. Hamp ion- 
Hemus of California. 

Bishop Cranston called the Conference to 
business at 9 o’clock. 

The journal of yesterday’s session was 
read and approved. 

Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of ZIon’s 
HERALD, was introduced, and called atten- 
tion tothe work of the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion and the circulation of ZION’s HERALD 
one of the brightest, soundest and best of 
Methodist church papers, and presented $120 
trom the Association for the benefit of the 
superannuates. 

A. 8. Weed, agent of ZIon’s HERALD, and 
Charles R. Magee, manager of the Boston 
Book Depository, were at their posts of daty 
and heartily welcomed by the Conference. 

Dr. M. 8. Hard, of the Board of Church Kx- 
tension, presented the work of the Board. 

The 13th Question was called: ** Was the 
character of each preacher examined?” 
E. H. tm presiding elder of Bangor 
District, H. W. Norton, iding elder of 
Bucksport District, and . W. Ogier, pre- 
siding elder of Rockland District, passed in 
character,and each reported the work upon 
his district. H. W. Norton, who has served 
a full term as presiding elder, was presented 
with a sum of money as a token of apprecia- 
tion from the preachers and laymen of the 
district. 

At 10 the Conference paused in its business 
and united with the citizens of Bangor in 
services appropriate to the day, it being the 
annual State Fast. 


In the afternoon the anniversary of the 
Woman’s Foreign ~yo! Society was 
held, Mrs. C. D. Wood presiding. Scripture 
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was read by Mrs. H. W. Norton, prayer was 
offered by Miss Wilson, and an address 
iven by Miss Mary A. Danforth. Dr. M. 38. 
ard then opened a leaf from Methodist 
history. 


In the evening the anniversary of the Con- 
ference Board of Church Extension was 
observed, A. B. Taylor presiding. Prayer 
was offered by Dr W.H. W. Rees, and the 
addrees was by Dr. M. 8. Hard. 


FRIDAY. 


The holiness service was led by F. E. 
White, and the evangelistic service by Rev. 
and Mrs. Hamson- Hemus. 

At 9 Bishop Cranston called the Conference 
to business. 

I. H. W. Wharff and J. F. Haley were 
selected as a committee to nominate trustees 
of the Conference Seminary. 

The requests of those who desire a change 
of relation, of those who wish to be left 
without an appointment to attend school, 
and the list of supernumerary preachers, was 
referred to the committee of Conference 
Relations. 

The 13th Question was resumed, and the 
effective elders on each district were called, 
their characters passed, and each reported 
his collections. 

The 5th Questien, ‘‘ Who have been con- 
tinued on trial?’ was taken up, and C. H. 
Raupach, W.H. Patten, H. M. Moore, D. H. 
Piper, C. B. Morse, A. L. Natter, H. 1. Holt, 
and H. E. Stetson were advanced to studies 
of the second year. W.C. Baker was con- 
tinued in the first class. 

The 7th Question, “ Who bave been ad- 
mitted into full membership?’ was taken 
up, and C. E. Petersen, C. F. Butterfield, 
D. R. Pierce, E. V. Allen, A. H. Hanscom, 
were announced. 

J. L. Folsom was discontinued at his own 
request. 

E. 8S. Burrill was continued in the studies 
of the second year. 

The 9tb Question, ‘*‘ Who are in the studies 
of the fourth year?”’ was taken up and *.. G. 
March, UC. B. Allen, M. T. Anderson, us. W. 
Hatch, were advanced. H. B. Haskell and 
A. B. Carter were continued in the third 
class. 

W. A. Hutchison, president of the East 
Maine Conference Seminary, was introduced 
and addressed the Conference. 

Rev. W. H. W. Rees and other visiting 
clergymen were introduced. 

Rev. Mr. Merrill of the Congregational 
Church, Rev. Mr. Kingsley of the Baptist 
Church, and Rev. Mr. Mosier of the Free 
Baptist Church, were introduced and each 
presented the fraternal greetings of his 
church. 

Rev. 8. 8. Cummings was introduced and 
called the attention of the Conference to the 
Little Wanderers’ Home. 

C. W. Graffam was elected to deacon’s 
orders. 

G. R. Mocdy,a deecon of four years, was 
ele>ted to elder’s orders. 

The characters of 8. H. Beale, B. B. Byrne, 
E. M. Fowler, E. A. Glidden, J. N. Marsh, 
B. M. Mitchel), L. D. Wardwell, and Lewis 
Wentworth, euperannuates, passed. 

H. W. Norton was elected a member of the 
board of trustees of East Maine Conference. 


In the afternoon the anniversary of the 
Preachers’ Aid Society was held, Chaplain 
D. H. Tribou presiding. Addresses were 
made by Dr. J. H. Mansfield and Rev W. 1. 
Haven, of the New England Conference. 

At4p.M. Conference met as per adjourn- 
ment, Bisnop Cranston presiding. 

O. F. Butterfield, E. V. Allen, A. H. Hans- 
com, R. A. Uolpitt, VU. R Pierce, were called 
to the altar, addressed by the Bishop, satis- 
factorily answered the Disciplinary ques 
tions, and were admitted to full membership 
and elected to deacon’s orders, being well re 
ported by committees. 

A. E. Morris, F. Palideno, A. D. Moore 


and M.S. Hill were properly recommended | 


and admitted on trial. 


The evening was devoted to the anniversa- 
ry of the Epworth League, F. EK. White pre- 
siding. Addresses were given by Rev. W. | 
Haven and A. W. Harris. Sc. D., president cf 
the University of Mains. As in former serv 
ices of the week the house was densely 
crowded, and the audience was in hearties: 
Sympathy with each speaker. 


SATURDAY. 


At 5 A.M. the holiness meeting was led by 
B. W. Russell. Devotional services were t eld 
from 8 to 9. 

At 9 Bishop Cranston called the Confer- 
ence to bur iness. 

‘* What members have completed the Cen- 
ference ccurse of ttudy ?”’ C. H. Johonnett, 
R. Sutcliffe, W. A. Meservey, A. E. Russel. 
H. WU. Boivie, C. B. Alien, passed in chazac- 
ter, and were elected to elder’s orders. 
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W. F. Prince, B. G. Seaboyer, C. H. McEl- 
hiney, were continued in studies of the 
fourth year. 

Rev. Dr. Freeman, of the Sunday School 
Union and Tract Society, was introduced 
and addressed the Conference. 

The votes on the constitational amend- 
ments stood as follows: East Maine propo- 
sition. 48 for, 0 against; Rock River proposi- 
tion, 63 for, 0 against. 

It was voted that the next session of the 
Conference be held at Rockland. 

Upon the nomination of the committee, 
E. M. Tibbets, Benj. F. Soule, and J. F. 
Knowlton were elected trustees of the East 
Maine Uonference Seminary. 

The committees on the Book Concern and 
Chorch Literature, upon Sabbath Observ- 
ance, upon the work of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Soctety, upon Edu- 
cation, upon the work of the American 
Bible Society, upon Sunday-schools and 
Tracts,and upon Temperance, reported, and 
the reports were adopted. 

Charles Coombs, of the Free Baptist Church, 
was received to full membersbip as a deacon. 

Notices were given, and Conference ad- 
journed to meet at 3 P. M for the memorial 
service. 


In the afternoon Conference assembled at 
3 o’clock according to adjournment, G. G. 
Winslow presiding by appointment of Bishop 
Cranston. Hymn 656 was sung, the Script- 
ure lesson from 2 Cor. 4 was read,and prayer 
was offered by J. T. Richardson. 

The memoirs of C. E. Libby, 8. M. Dunton, 
and U. WU. Lyons were ented, adopted, 
and ordered printed in the Conference Min- 


The visitors to educational institutions 
and the fraternal delegates to sister churches 
were selected. 

W. Wharff was chosen railroad 
secretary. 

The committee on Church Extension pre- 
sented their report, which was adopted. 

1. H. W. Wharff was elected editor and 
publisher of the Conference Minutes, and to 
make arrangements for the publication of the 
Minutes of 1899. 

Bishop Cranston came in, took the plat- 
form, and gave an instructive address upon 
‘* The Proprieties of Religious Services.”’ 


In the evening Dr. W. H. W. Rees gavea 
graphic description of the condition of the 
colored race and poor whites of the South, 
and of the work of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society. 


SUNDAY. 


The early meeting was led by M. F. Bridg- 
ham. The Conference love-feast was in 
charge of W. L. Brown, and was largely 
attended and enthusiastically sustained from 
the beginning to the close. 

At 10.30 Bishop Cranston, in the spacious 
City Hall, preached from Heb. 1:1-2. It was 
a rich feast of thought, beauty and power. 
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In the afternoon the candidates, whose 
election has already been reported, were 
ordained. 


The evening meeting was an evangelistic 
service under the direction of Rev. and Mrs. 
Hamson-Hemus. 


MONDAY. 


The holiness meeting at 5 o’clock was led 
by F. W. Brooks. This service, like the 
others held at this early hour, was free from 
all that savors of fanaticism, and was a means 
of refreshing and spiritual strength to al! 
who attended. 

The Conference asseembied for business at 
9,the bour from 8 to 9 having been spent in 
a devotional service. 

The statistical secretary and treasurer re- 
ported, showing an increase for benevolent 
purposes, and their reports were accepted. 

The report of the steward« was presented 
by 8S. L. Hanscom and adopted. 

The committee on Benevolent Claims, and 
on the Epworth League, reported. The 
reports were adopted. 

he visitors to the East Maine Conference 
reported the school as prospering. 

The printed Minutes were made the official 
journal ot the Conference. 

J.M. Frost was chosen a member of the 
Interdenominational Commission to serve 
two years. 

H. BE. Foss called attention to the work of 
the Maine Bible Society. 

The committee on Missions reported, and 
the report was adopted. 

A collection for the sexton, and a second 
collection to be divided equally among the 
brethren who have been placed upon the su- 
perannuated list, was taken. 

The presiding elders were made a commit- 
tee to revise the list of committees and nomi- 
pate the committees for 1899 

D. H. Tribou, l. H. W. Wharff, and C. A. 
Plumer were selected a committee to confer 
with similar committees from other Confer- 
ences respecting the establishment of a Home 
for Superannuates. 

D. B. Phelan, N. La Marsh and N. R. Pear- 
= were chosen district missionary secreta- 
ries. 

The journal of the Conference was read and 
approved. 

The Bishop announced the transfer of A. F. 
Chase to the Maine Conterence, and of W. F. 
Prince to the New York East Conference. 

lt was voted that, after the reading of the 
appointments, the Conference stand ad- 
journed. 

The following are the appointments: — 


BANGOR DISTRICT 
E. H. BOYNTON, Presiding Eider 


Alton, Argyle and West Oldtown, 8. M. 
Small. Atkinson and Sebec, supplied b 
W.E. Green. Bangor — First Church, H. E. 
Foss; Grace Church, J. M. Frost. Brown- 
ville and Henderson, E. S. Burrill. Caribou, 
W. A. McGraw. Carmel and _ Levant, 
Malry Kearney. Danforth. I. H. W. Wharf. 
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Dexter and Prag: H. Fernaid. Dix 


mont, T. Hodgdon. Dover, J. H. 
Irvine. casa “Corinta and Uorinuh, W. L. 
Brown. Maston, J. W. Hatca. Exeter and 
Corinna, ®. A. Carter. Forest City and 
Vanceporo, CO. H. Raupach. Fort Fairfieid, 
E. V. Atien. Gailford and Sangerville, 
Dp. B. Dow. Harmony and Athens, M. 8. 
Prebie. Hartland and St. Albans, 1. H. Lid- 
stone. Houlton, D. B. Phelan. Hodgdon and 
Linneus, J. H. Barker. Howland and Mon- 
tagu-, supplied by ©. W. Stevens. King- 
mau aud Prentise, H. E. Stetson. Lime- 
stone, D. R. Pierce. Lincolp, C. H. Jonon- 
pett. Mapieton, M. H. sippreiie. Mars Hiil 
aud Bridgewater, a by G. J. Palmer. 
Mattawamnkeag, Johnson. Monson, 
sweaish Mission, H.G. Boivie. Monticello 
and Littleton, F. H. Osgood. Moro and 
Soyroa, W. F. Campbell. Newport and 
D-troit, C. E. Springer. Oakfield, to be sup- 
plied. Old Town, C. L. Banghart. Orovo 
and Stillwater, C. C. Whidden. Pittsfisid 
aug Paimyra, A. E. Luce. Patten, G. H. 
Hamilion. Suerman, to be supplied. South 
Presque Isle, suppiied by leaac Cheney. 
W asuburn, supplied by E. O. Smith. 


BUCKSPORT? DisrRicr 
J. W. DAY, Presiding Kider 


Alexander and — fmm supplied by 
A E.McMahone. Bar Harbor, U. B Alleu. 
peewer, John Tinling. Brooksville and 
south Penopscot, Davia Smith. Bucksport, 
J. 2. Richardson. Bucasport Ventre, supplica 
by W. H. Maffitt. Calais — First Courco, 
cL. H. McEihbiney; Kaight Memorial, 8. A. 
Bender. Oastine, N. La Marsh. Columbia 
Falls, Columbia and Indian River, to be sup- 
piled. Catler, to be supplied. Deer isle, to 
pe supplied. Kast Bucksport, to be supplied. 
East Macaoias and Whiting, A. B. varter. 
Eastport, F. W. Brooks. Eadiugton, W. H. 
Powilesiand. Eamunds aud Marion, to be 
supplied. Hileworth, J. P. Simonton. Frauk- 
lin, J. D. Lombard. Gott s island, supplied 
by O. 8. Smith. Goulasboro, C. B. Morse. 
Hampden, A. J. Lockhart. Harrington, 8. O. 
Young. Lubec, M.S. Hill. Macnias, Kop- 
ert Sutcliffe. Muibriage and Unerryficid, 
U.T. Coombs. Nealiy’s Corner, to be sup- 
plied. Oriand and West Penobscot, supplied 
by W. Lermond. Orrington, Bb. W. Rupseil. 
Orrington Centre and Soutb, Charies Kogers. 
Pembroke, E. 8. Gahan. Penobscot, G. Mm. 
Bailey. soup Robpinston, Perry ana Norta 
Perry, A. VU. Moore. Southwest Harbor, 
M. 1. Anderson. S.oniugton, supplied by 
U. W. Wallace. Sullivan, J.T. Moore. Surry 
and Mast Biuchili, H. M. Moore. Swan's 
Island, to bs supplied. Wesiey and Oooper, 
to be supplied. West Tremont, to be sup- 
plied. Wiaterport, D.H. Piper. West aud 
North Lubec, to be suppiied. 

LD. H. Tribuu, Chapiain U.S. Navy; mem- 
ber of E.lsworvh quarterly conference. 

J. F. Haley, Presiaent ot Kast Maine Oon- 
ference Seminary; member of Buc&sport 
quarterly conference. 


ROCKLAND DISTRICT 


W. W. OGIER, Presiding Eider 


Belfast, G. 3. Wipsiow. Booiunay Harbor, 
Wom. Wood. Bremen aud West Waluvvury, 
A. E. Morris. Cauden and Lincolnviiue Uen- 
tre, T. 3. Koss. Uiluton aud beuion, J. A. 
Weed. Cusning, M. 1. Holt. Damarisvutia 
and Mis, L.u. March. Dresaen, suppliea 
by J. W.rr.ce. Hast Bootnbay and souin 
Bris.ol, A. KE. Russeil. Kast Vassaiboro and 
China, F. W. Lowie. Frieudsnip and South 
Waidobow, A. L. Nuuter, Georgetown and 
Arrowsic, suppikd by ©. F. Suita. Mont- 
vilie aua Palermo, supplied by H. KE. McFar- 
jane. Morrili ana Kuox, supplied by A. D. 
‘Tuipodeau. North Vassaiboro and Vasrai- 
boro, mM. F. Bridgham. North Waldoboro, 
C. W. Lowell. Orffs Coruer, to be supplied. 
Nortbport, to be supplied. Pemaquid and 
New Harbor, O. EK. Petersen. Pittston and 
Whitefield, U. H. Seiegar. Randoiph ana 
Chelsea, A. H. Hanscom. Rocgsiana, F. b. 
White. Rockport ana Lincolnvilie, N. K. 
Pearson. Rouda Pond and Bristoi, K. A. 
Coipitt. S-arsmont, W. CO. Saker. Searsport, 
H. W. Norton. Sneepscot, W. A. Meservey. 
Southport, OU. F. Butterficia. Soutrn Toom- 
aston and Spruce Head, U. E. Eagett. Thom- 
aston, 8. L.- Hanscom. Union, V. E. Hills. 
Unity aod Troy, suppliea by W. Purinton. 
Waidoboro and Wiutiow’s Mils, T. J. 
Wright. Wasnington, Fred. Paliaeno. West- 
port, to be suppliea, Windsor and Oross 
Hill, to be suppiied. Wiscasset, B. G. Sea 
boyer. Woolwica, W. H. Duauack. 

U. A. Plumer, Coap. aiu Maine State Prison; 
member of Toumasion quarterly cooferen. 

G.orge Reader, H. B. rlaskeli and W. H. 
Patten ieft without appolutment to attend 
some one of Our schools. 

Seekers after goli are often disa; p inted. Seek- 
ers after nealth take Hood’s Sursaparilia aod find it 
meets every expect ion. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Annual meeting of Dover Dist. Ep. League 


at Newmarket, N. H., May 18 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at East Green- 
wich, RB. I., June 6-7 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


Rev. Seth C. Cary, President Alpha Ohapter, Bos- 
ton University, 3 Rosemont 8t., Dorchester, Mass. 


Rev. W. J. Hambleton, 11 Tontine St., West Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Rev. G. W. Mansfield, 146 Newtonvil'« 
ton. 

Rev. C. H. Talmage, 379 Harvard St. (off Harvard 
Square), Cambridge, Mass. 

Chaplain D. BR. Lowell, 198 Columbian Ave., Rut- 
land, Vt. 

Rev. 8. P. Heath, Gilford Village, N. H. 


Ave, New- 


NORTH DISTRIOT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — The 
anoual convention of the North District Epworth 
League wiil be held in Union Square Charch, 8om- 


erville, Thursday, May 26. 
A. M. Oseoop, Pres. 


AMERICAN McALL ASSOCIATION. — The fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the American McAll As- 
sociation will be held in Boston, MaySand6. Day 
sessions at 10 and 230 o’clock in the First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Ave. Evening session on 
Thursday in the Oentral Congregational Charch, 
corner Berkeley and Newbury Sts. Rev. George 
Elliot, D. D., of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, of 
Elizabeth, N.J., Rev. Alex. McKenzie, and others 
will deliver addresses. All invited. 


PEWS TO BE GIVEN AWAY.— Newton Centre 
Charch have 54 pews of five seats each (ash with 
black wal.ut trimmings) they would be glad to give 
to some needy Methodist Church. Address Treas- 
urer M. E, Church, Newton Centre, Mass. 





NZW ENGLAND CONFERENCE — OHURUH AID 
SOCIETY. — The annual meeting of the Charch Aid 
Society will be held in Wesleyan Building, 36 Brom- 
fleld 8t., Wednesday, May 4, at 10 a.m. 

Gao 6. Omapsounnn, Sec. 


W. F. M. 8. — The regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive BoarJ will be held on Wednesday, May 11, at 10 
a. m., in the Committee Room, 36 Bromfield 8t , Bus- 
ton. This will aleo be a special meeting of the Cor- 
poration to consider changes in the by-laws (Art. II, 
Art. 1V, Sec. 6). ANNIE W. PHInney, Rec. Sec. 


8.8. WORKERS’ UNION. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the Methodist 8. 8. Workers’ Union will 
be held on Monday evening, May 9, at 6.15 o'clock. 
Supper at 6.15. Guests of the evening are: Rev. 
C. A. Crane, D. D., of East Boston, and Rev. M. 8. 
Hard, D. D, assistant secretary of the Church Ex- 
tension Society. Mr. V.A. Field, Of Chelsea, will 
favor the Union with readings. A conference on 
“ Teachers’ Difficulties — How Remedied?” will be 
held. Tickets now on sale at the Book Ruvm, 3% 
Bromfield 8t. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE. — The following cur- 
rections and additivuns are mauad- to the list uf ap- 
pointments pubiished last week: Montpelier Dis- 
trict — Ascutneyvilie, supplied by ©. O. Judkius. 
Bethel, supplied by E.W. Sharp. Bondville, 8. L 
Putnam. Brovkline, supplied by M_ H. Smith Cut- 
tingsville, supplied by 3s. ©. Vail. Granville anu 
Hancock, supplied by W. E. Lang. Landgrove, sup- 
phed by W. 4. Evans. \ Ludiow, J. E. Badger. North- 
field and Gouldsville, @C. Johnson. North Thet- 
ford, supplied by G. H. Bilis. Pittstield and Stock- 
bridge, supplied by A W. Ford, Putney, suppiied 
by J. H. Bennett. Quechee, supplied by A J. hough. 
Randojph and Bethe! Gilead, G. 0. Howe 
Reading, supplied by H.G. MceGlaufiin. 
bridge, supplied by . E. Flint. 
Miller. West Berlin, -uppiied by Fred Daniels. 
West Fairlee, supplied by G.H. Ellis. Whitingham 
and Readsboro, J. K. Farrow. 

St. Albans District — Alburgb, 
Binghamvilie, supplied by Hart Faller. 


Seuth iva- 


tslmore, 


H. BE. Howard. Grand Isie and South Hero, supplied | 


by C. W. Ross. 
Deuel. 
Albans Bay, supplied by U. L. Barnard 
plied by M. H. Ryaa. 
plied by W. T. Miler. 
Faller. 


Montgumery, supplied by G. E. 
Stowe, sup- 


Westford, supplied by Har: 


St Johnsbury District — Bloomfield, supplied by 


J.L. Wesley. East Charleston, su ,plicd by G W 


Cresley. Evansvilie and Browningtou, supphed by | 


O EB. Newwn. Giover, su, plicd by EB. L. Alexander. 
Greensboro Bend aud stannard, supplied by N a 
Ross. Hardwick, W. 5. Smithers. 
supplied by W. J. McNeil, Lyodunville, sappiied by 

.c. Johnson. Newport, Joseph Hamilton. N rtu 
Danville, supplied by W.R. Patterson. south Al 
bany, supplied by Sylvester Donaldson. Vicwry. 
supplied by George 8. Smith waits River and 
Topsham, supplied by, E. J. Cudworth. West Tops- 
ham, West Grvuton and East Orange, supplied by J 
T. M. Stevens. Westfield and Troy, supplied by 
F. M. Barnes. Woodbury, supplied by C. W. Kelley. 

W. I. Joseph left withyut appointment to attend 
one of our schools. 


Svuth | 


Union Village, F. M. | 


X. M. Fowler. | 


North Hero, supplied by J Q. Angell. 8t. | 


Waitstieid and Fayston, sup- | 


Jay, supplied by | 
Juhn McDonaid, Lunenburgh and East Concur, | 
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For Over-Indu!gence 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens 


the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action. 





FOR SALE 


Methodist Review bound in sheep, from 
1849 to 1865. Vol. 1857 is missing. 
Address, ‘*- Review,”’ 
Zion’s Herald Office. 


| FOR SALE 


The Gleasondale M. E. Society has Filty- 
six nearly new curled hair pew cushions for 
private sale; size eight feet and two inches 
long and thirteen inches wide. 

Address, 
JOHN L. JEWELL, 
Chairman of Committee, 
Gleasondale, Mass. 


“Chlidren’ 3 Day Service 


For the Sunday- — 
AWAKENING OF THE FLOWERS 
20 —A aE 


| EACH SONG A GEM 


Sample copy, 4 cts; $400 per 100. All Dealers. 


STONE & BECHTER 
416 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please m ntion this paper 
Order Stone & Bechter’s Quarterly, 15 cts. per year. 


An ideal Hymn and Tune Meek : 


Church Hymns = Gospel Songs 


Compiled by Sankey, WcGranahan and Stebbins 


367 Hymns, tune for every Hymn, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
New Vork,. 


A Scientific Wonder 


THE GLOW NIGHT-LAMP 
Makes and consumes its own gas. In- 
valuable for bedrooms, sick chambers, 
dressing 1oome. nurseries, lavatories, 
staircases, etc. Endorsed Gp Landing 
Physicians. No smoke end pos 
tive:y nv olor. 200 hours’ light for l cent. For 
ale everywhere, or rent, postpaid, for 450 cents. 


Agents Wanted 2.2.20." {Sulte ©) Boston aan. 


| WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Sepenerprqe >} 





Publishers. 





Chicago. 








d Girls eta 2* — 
— also a Chain and Cha Cha 


So 
a 
— 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
MAZE FURNISHED 25.006 
SCHOOL & G1 
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PUREST, ve 
GENUIN 





r 
- Or. BELL-METAL 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
. VANDUZEN ©0., Cincinnati, 0. 
Orig High Class, Best Grade Ce opper Sed Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
| Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
| Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Onls- 


TRADE MAPK FPEGISTERED. 


E 8 FLOUR 


or to produce a palatable 
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PARKER’ 
HAIR BALSAM 


and beautifies the 
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s scalp diseases air 
“Be, and $1.00at Dru —* 














OBITUARIES 





For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and 


pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning 
hearts, 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the vail apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of 
day; 
We oniy know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 
Yet somewhere [ know on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


— Nancy A. W. Priest. 





Tanner. — Mrs. Sarah J. Tanner was born 
in Middletown, R. L., in 1854,and died in 
Newport, R. 1., March 5, 1898. 

Mrs. Tanner was converted at the age of 
fifteen, during the pastorate of Rev. E. F. 
Jones, in the Thames St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Newport. About five years since she 
transferred her membership to First Church, 
and continued her relation there as long as 
she lived. She was a woman of great cheer- 
fulness and strong faith, and had much re- 
served power which was manifest in her days 
of failing strength. 

For some years her health had not been 
firm, depriving her of the privilege of attend- 
ing church much of the time; yet scarcely a 
month passed without seeing her once 


in her accustomed place, . 
listening to the instruction of the Word of 
Life. er last sufferings were brightened by 


her unfailing sympathies and her tender, 
earnest love for Christ. On the last day of her 
life one living in the same house said: ‘‘ We 
have lived together eleven years.’”’ ‘* Yes,” 
said Mrs. Tanner, “ and not one unpleasant 
word, thought, or deed has passed between 
us 


More than once she said, ‘‘ There is no 
shadow in the valley of death.” She has 
— through it to be with Christ, leaving a 

usband, one brother, a sister and mother. 

J. H. ALLEN. 





Olaflin, — Mrs. Mary Streeter Claflin was 
born in Vernon, Vt., March 4, 1832, and died 
in West Newton, Mags., April 18, 1898. 

She was the daughter of Noyes and Mary 
Streeter. At Wesleyan Academy, Wilibra- 
ham, she became acquainted with Wilbur 
Fisk Claflin, of Hopkinton, son of Lee Claf- 
lin, to whom she was married, Oct. 10, 1853, 
by Rev. Edward A. Rice, at her home in Ver- 
non. We well remember the presence of 
these two choice spirits at the Academy, and 
studied German with Miss Streeter under 
that favorite professor, Rev. Fales H. New- 
hall. She was the life of every circle and 
the spur of every enterprise. 

In her home at Hopkinton she was a royal 
hostess and everywhere a remarkable 
woman. She spent some years after the 
death of her husband with her son, Clarence 
Olafiin, in Omaha, where she was very useful 
in our church, and under the inspiration of 
Bishop Newman succeeded in raising a large 
amount of money for an Omaha Methodist 
Deaconess Hospital, traveling over Nebraska 
many hundred miles for this purpose. She 
returned from the West a few years since 
and lived in Boston, becoming connected 
with Tremont St. Church. 

She had been for many weeks sick at the 
home of her son Adelbert, in West Newton. 
Bishop Mallalieu, who was a student at Wil- 
braham at the same time with Mr. and Mrs. 
Olafiin, called and prayed with the sufferer. 
She thought it to be her last sickness, but 
was resigned to go, only wishing to stay for 
her family. Clarence and his wife and 
daughter, Alma, were with her when the end 
came. Adelbert had been obliged by press- 
ing business to go to Seattle; a telegram was 
read at the funeral, expressing his great loss 
and grief and requesting a broken column 
of flowers placed at the head of her casket. 

At the funeral a beautiful and apprupriate 
poem, ‘** The Home Maker,” by Mrs. A. D. T. 

Whitney, was read; Dr. J. D. Pickles read se- 
lections of Scripture, and Rev. Wm. J. Ham- 
bleton, a former pastor in the Hopkinton 
Church, offered prayer. In the absence of 
Bishop Malialieu, the writer took part, and 
conducted further services at the family tomb 
in Milford,where the remains were deposited 
in their marble resting- place by the bodies of 
her husband and son Ernest. 

“Tf thou hast friends, show thyself 
friendly.” EK. W. VIRGIN. 
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Burgess.— Seth 8. Burgess was born May 
18, 1810, in Sandwich, Mass., and died in 
Monument Beach, near his birthplace, Aug. 
11, 1897. He was eighth in line from Thomas 
Burgess, who (in 1637) was one of the seven 
original settlers of Sandwich. 

From his childhood Mr. Burgess gave 
promise of a career by a fine sense of honor, 
a constant sturdinees of character, and a 
marked depth of religious feeling. The rule 
of his life was early given him by his father 
when often he said to him asa child: “ Setb, 
always deal honestly.” He grew up at a 

















SETH 8. BURGESS 


time when the education of a boy was in the 
world’s confilcts rather than in its school- 
rooms. He first sailed when ten years old; 
became mate at eighteen, and a few months 
later was made captain, and remained master 
of a ship for forty. years. For twenty-two 
years continuously he sailed in the Brazilian 
trade for Thos. Whitridge & Co., of Balti- 
more, until age compelled his retirement. 
During his long career he never lost a man 
nor had a serious mishap aboard his vessel — 
an imperishable evidence of his skill and 
care. 

He was twice married, and survived both 
his wives, but two children remain who are 
seeking to walk in his footsteps. 

By birth one of nature’s noblemen, he 
added te the impulses of a pure heart all 
those graces of character which spring from 
a humble faith and a sincere devotion to the 
highest Christian ideale. While a child he 
united with the church, and early was elected 
an officer, and continued to sit in her councils 
until his death. By his tender sympathy, 
his liberality, bis strong sense of right, his 
prudence in the administration of affairs, he 
made his church largely what it is today. 

The faith which sustained him in all these 
relations kept him at the last, and his end 
was in great peace. There are many to miss 
him, few to take his place; yet, though dead, 
his hallowing influence still lives in the 
hearts of those who marked his walk — 
God. ° 


Marshall. — John H. Marshall was born 
in Saco, Me., May 23. 1835, and died in the 
same town, Jan. 3, 1898. 

Mr. Marshall was converted in 1865, and 
united with the Park St. Church, Lewiston, 
where be remained a member until his death. 


He proved himself to be a faithful and hon- . 


0 member of the church, filling the offices 
of steward and treasurer, and was a noble 
worker in the Sunday-school, serving a term 
as its superintendent. He lived a very devoted 
Christian life, * 7 truly a living, loyal, 
daily Ubristian, a self-denying, selt-sacrific- 
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a very beneficial effect on all who came with- 
in his influence.’ 

His faith in God bore him up in his great 
sorrows and losses, all of his family bein 
taken from him. He was twice married ant 
had three children. 

His sickness was lingering and tedious 
but he was resigned, patient and trustful to 
the last, and died in the triumphs of the 
Christian faith. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” C. A. 8. 





Bowie.— Betsey Mitchell Bowie, daughter 
of William and Avis Mitchell, and wife of 
the late David Bowie, sed to her eterna! 
rest, March 30, 1898. She had been a life- 
long resident of Durbam, Me.,and had at- 
tained the advanced age of 90 years and 6 
months. 

Betsey Mitchell was married to David 
Bowie in 1830. Of their six sons and two 
daughters five remain to mourn their loss, 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowie were stanch sup- 
porters of the church and lived their religion 
in all their transactions. Mr. Bowie preced- 
ed her by fourteen years to the eternal home: 
now they are united again. 

Her last days were filled with joy at the 
prospect of soon reigning with Him who had 
80 long been her life and salvation. The last 
testimony that we ever heard from her,a few 
weeks before she passed away, was filled with 
the spirit and power of the Lord. 

W.H. VARNEY. 





Brown.— Van Rensselaer Brown was born 
at Me., May 3, 1817, and died Dec. 9, 
1897. 

He was married to Almira Williams, Nov. 
27, 1847. They celebrated their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary Nov. 27, 1897. “ Father’’ 
Brown, as he was ee called, was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
about sixty-two years, and a member of Cen- 
tral Church, Brockton, for over fifty years. 
He was class-leader for much of that time, 
besides holding other official positions in the 
church. He was a faithful, upright, devoted 
Christian. He had the confidence and re- 
spect of all who knew him. He had been a 
reader of ZIONS HERALD for forty-nine 
years, and it was the writer’s privilege to re- 
new the subscription the fiftieth time. 

Deathicame suddenly to this faithful serv- 
ant of Goa, but He wus prepared togo. His 
wife survives him and mourné the loss of a 
kind, loving husband. We could only say, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” A. HORACE KEELER. 


Blood 
Humors 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, 
scrofulous, or hereditary, from infancy toage, 
speedily cured by warm baths with CuTICURA 
Soap, gentle anointings with CuTICURA (oint- 
ment), the great skin cure, and mild doses 
of CuTiIcuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood 
purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


Is sold throuchout the world. Porrem Dave axp Crem. 
Coxr.. Sole Props., Boston 
Oj * How to Cure Every Biood Humor,” free. 
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FACE HUMORS [2".2,"2!.002 
L ishes ared by CuTicuna Sear. 


ing worker in his Master’s vineyard, and , 


had the love and respect of his brethren. 

Mr. Marshall was employed by the Lewis- 
ton Bleachery for about thirty years, and is 
thas spoken of by them: “‘ His many good 
qualities had won for him the respect and 
esteem not only of the officers of the com- 
pany, but also of all the employees with 
whom he came in contact. is agreeable 


manner and his good Christian example had | 


4 TREATED FREE. Pos- 
} DROPS itively CURED with Veg- 
| etable Remedies. Have 
cured many thousand cases 

— opeless. m first dose symptoms ra 


ẽ pidl 

disappear and in ten days at least two-thirds of al 
| symptoms are removed. HOOK of testimonials of 

miraclous cures sent FREE. 10 DAY~»’ TREAT- 
MENT FREE by mail. Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, 
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WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 





Specialists, ATLANTA, Ga. 
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TWO METHODS WITH THE 
NEGRO 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


OTE, too, the words by which this 
keen-sighted leader [Booker Wash- 
ington] strove to inspire the ignorant, una- 
ble hosis before him. Not a hint of their 
wrongs, past or present; not a single men- 
tion of slavery; not a moan for tbeir poor 
chance in life, but sharp, ringing orders, to 
be obeyed now and here. 

“Go to work. Buy land. Build a cabin. 
Keep it clean. Don’t buy bogus jewelry, 
sewing-machines you can’t run, organs you 
can’t play. Pay fora good teacher for your 
children. Be clean, be honest. Make your- 
selves decent Christian men and women. 
But, first of all, go to work.” 

One must travel through the South and see 
the interminable wastes of pine forests aud 
swamps, with their wretched ‘clarins,” 
swarming with half-starved idie Negroes, 
and remember that these hordes are num- 
bered not by tbousands, but by millions, to 
understand the task which this man has set 
himseif. Heshouts in their ears only such 
words as they can understand. He does not 
try to hide their shortcomings from them- 
selves or the public. He knows that the 
surgeon must probe to the bottom of the 
ghastly sore before he can heal it. 

Unfortunately, there are other leaders of 
this people wh@do not pursue so wise a pol- 
icy. They are young. educated men, nat- 
urally made bitter and resentful by the cruel 
injustice of their treatment by the whites. 
They probably find themselves ostracized 





and insulted by peopie;whom they believe, | 
perhaps justly,to be their inferiors. They | 


then make the mistake of considering their 
whole race as in the same condition as them- 
selves, and try to instil into them their own 
antagonism to the whites. .... 

If this discontented leader will go through 
the Gulf States today he will find farms, 
mills and phosphate works without number 
abandoned for want of laborers, while Ne- 
groes bythe thousand are standing idle. The 
explanation is everywhere the same. They 
would work for two or three days and then 
stop and live on the money earned, or they 
would throw upa job to move on ina body 
to another place. 

These morbid cries of discontent from the 
educated Negro against the unjust white, are 
natural, but useless., Let him tace facts, and 





it he wishes to help his ignorant brother in | 
the South, take Booker Washington’s meth- | 


od to doit. Don’ t talk to him of slavery, 
which is dead and buried. Talk to him,ot 
hisown laziness, which is a worse enemy to 
him than apy slave-owner ever was or could 


.be. Don’t antagonize bim to the people who 


gave their lives to free him and are now, giv- 
ing their money to educate and civilize him. 
If he ever succeeds in this country it must be | 
with the white man as his neighbor and | 
friend, not as his enemy. 


There are tens of thousands of Negroes ea: | 
ucated and not educated in both the South | 


and North who are leading useful, honorable 
lives. Tbey are teachers, merchants, skilled 
craftsmen and helpers in the “ mansion- 
house.” They have their own self-respect 
and the respect of their white neighbors. 
No such men or women, venture to say, 
are let or hindered in their quiet road to 
success by the whites. I know such men 
who own large farms and others who have 


built blocks of houses in the very heart of | 


the old Confederacy. 

If the teacher who goes out from Hampton 
and Tuskegee wishes to convert the field- 
hands into such men, let him not waste his 
time in bewailing the wrongs of his grand- 
tathers or the malign influence of his white 
neighbors upon him, but let him say with 
Booker Washington : — 

“ We have a splendid chance now to make 
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of ourselves a great people. 
work and do it.”’ 

The white Washington never spoke a wiser 
or more timely word. — Independent. 





Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





AARON R. GAY & CO. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. 





EDUCATIONAL 


Boston, § Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL ©. BENNETT. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 
Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 


Boston. Opens Sept.14. Address the Dean, M.D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me. 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 
Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 


- THE 


Portland School for Girls} 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portlaod, Me. 


Will open September 21, 1898. 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
AGNES LOWELL. 


Address until Jane 7, Ogontz School, Penna. 


Principals 


New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 


College 


— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 5, 1898. 

_Students prepared for college and for professiona 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, acd Elocution. 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
ride frum Boston. Commodious buildings heated 
by steam and lighted by ¢lectricity. Resident 
nurse. Twelve teach ‘s. 





Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. BH. 








THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washi n, D. O. 
—— St., West, ronto, Oan, 
abash Avena. Ohicago, I. 
a Century Building, — 77 Minn. 
730 ding, Denver, 
825 — St. San Francisco, Cal. 
a Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 


ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 


on application. 
Large bers of sch 





l officers from all seo- 
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Methodist ‘Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 





Look Up, Lift Up, 
May 15, 1898. 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


of the 


EPWORTH LEAGUE, 


By EDWIN A, SCHELL, D. D., 
General Secretary, 
Contains a fine selection of Songs and 
Music, Responsive Readings, Form of 
Consecration, and many facts of interest 
to all Epworth Leaguers. 


Sample copy, 5 cents. 100 copies, not post- 
paid, 1.25. 100 copies, posi paid, $1.60. 


JOHN WESLEY 


SOCIAL REFORMER 
By D. D. THOMPSON, 

‘This is a profoundly interesting book. 
Not only social reformers in the Method- 
ist Church, but men in every Church who 
believe that love to God must manifest it- 
self in love toward the least of His chil- 
Gren, will find it a source of inspiration.’’ 
Cloth. 


12mo. 50 cente. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager ¥ 


38 Bromfield St., Boston J 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Spring term opens Wednesday, April 6, 1808. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal, 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


and Female College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 15. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASKH, Ph. D, 
President. 


MassacuusetTts, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following points in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 


| clse; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a flne gymnasium furnished by 


Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 


2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equai to 
college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 


| een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 


38. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;personal 
oversight in habits, manners, care ©’ »@rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments’ 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women 


tions vi the country, including more than ninety yome Sanitation, Swimming. 


per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 


New Engiand, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 


Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Z1on’s Hur- 


ALD) 
c. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Tuesday, April 26 

— The plague breaks out in Calcutta. 

— Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt to 
resign, raise a regiment of cowboys and hunters, 
and be appointed its lieutenant colonel. 

—The Senate passes the Naval Appropriation 
and Army Reorganization bills. 

—The War Department calls upon the States 
¢ or their quotas of volunteers. 

— Italy proclaims neutrality. 


—John B. Moore, ex-Assistant Secretary of 


State, reappointed to that office. 

— May wheat touches #1.20 in Chicago. 

— Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. 8. N. (retired), ordered 
home from abroad; he will become a member of 
the Strategy Board. 


Wednesday, April 27 


— Hunger riots and famine prices reported 
from Porto Rico. 

— No mails to be sent to Spain or any of her 
colonies; all Spanish mail matter to be returned 
or seized. 

—The Philadelphia Commercial Museums to 
send a commission to China to stimulate trade 
with this country. 


— The “ Mangrove ” (a lighthouse tender) capt- 
ures the Spanish steamer “ Panama’’—a very 
valuable prize. 

— Lieut. A. 8. Rowan, U.S. A., landed in Cuba 
to arrange for Cuban co-operation. 

— China accedes to Japan’s demand that the 


province of Fo-kien, opposite Formosa, shal! not 
be alienated. 


Thursday, April 28 


— Commodore Dewey’s squadron leaves Mirs 
Bay, near Hong Kong, for the Philippines. 


—The Spaniards capture the American bark 
** Saranac,” at Iloilo. 


—The Spanish warship “ Pelayo,” with two 
torpedo boats, cruising near Gibraltar, to inter- 
cept American vessels. 


— The American ship “‘ Shenandoah,” reported 
captured, reaches England safely. 

— The monitor “ Terror” captures a prize, with 
$70,000 cash and other valuables. 


— The E. Howard Clock and Watch Company of 
this city makes an assignment. 


— General Booth, of the Salvation Army, sails 
for England. 


— Gen. Grant's 76th birthday celebrated in New 
York city and Galena. 


— The forts being built at the entrance of the 
harbor of Matanzas bombarded by the ‘“‘ New 
York,” “ Puritan” and “Cincinnati,” and 
silenced; no casualties on the American side. 


Friday, April 29 


—The Spanish supply steamer ‘“‘ Guido” capt- 
ured by the monitor “ Terror;” fourteen shots 
fired and damage done before she surrendered. 


— Secretary Alger desires to raise six regi- 
ments composed of persons who have had yellow 
fever. 


— Certain chemists in Chicago claim to have 
discovered a method of making superior rubber 
by vulcanizing the oil from corn. 


—Judge Torrey of Wyoming authorized to 
raise a second regiment of *‘ rough riders.”’ 
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— Gloucester fishermen enlisting for the navy. 


— Explosion at the Atlantic Dynamite Works 
near Dover, N. J., six killed, four hurt. 


Saturday, April 30 

— Portugal proclaims neutrality. 

— The Spanish fleet leaves Cape Verde islands. 

—The Red Cross steamer “ Texas” arrives at 
Key West. 

—The steamer ‘“ Paris” reaches New York 
safely. 

— The House passes the War Revenue bill. 

—The Brazilian cruiser “ Nictheroy,’’ sold to 
this Government, has been renamed the 
** Buffalo.” 

— Lightships to be withdrawn along the coast, 
and harbor lights not to burn at night. 

— A Southern Pacific train held up near Com- 
stock, Texas, and the express car dynamited; 
the mail pouches also rifled. 

Monday, May 2 

— Cuban guides sent to Key West from Gomez’ 
army to render aid to our invading force. 

—The battleship ‘“ Oregon” arrives at Rio 
Janeiro in its long cruise around the Horn. 

— Five war vessels went to sea from New York 
on Saturday. 

—A Spanish merchant steamer captured off 
Cienfuegos; several Spanish officers made prison- 
ers. 

—The Spanish fleet in Manila harbor practi- 
cally destroyed by Admiral Dewey’s squadron; a 
brilliant and decisive victory, followed by the 
bombardment of Manila and its surrender. 


— Philip Calderon, R. A., the eminent painter, 
dies in London. 


Death of Rev. Charles Munger 


rT IS venerable man of God, a well-known 
member of the Maine Uonference. died 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Abbott, in 
Rochester, N. H., April 29, at the age of 80 
years. It was in this very town, while his 
father was pastor, that he was born. Hs 
father, Rev. Philip Munger, was an able 
minister of the Maine Uonference, and was 
at one time stationed in the city of Boston. 
The deceased belonged to a family distin- 
guished for more than ordinary ability. His 
father was one cf the strongest men intel- 
lectaally in the New England ministry of his 
time. His brother, Rev. Cyrus C., for some 
time a member of the old Providence Confer 
ence, was an able preacher; and another 
brother, John W., a lawyer in Portland, was 
a man of ability. It seems natural that 
| Charles should have been a man of intellect- 
ual strength. He became a member of the 
| Maine Conference in 1841, and took rank, 
from the beginning, among its ablest preach- 
ers, holding this position for fifty-seven 
years. He has been, pre-eminently,a Bible 
| student. We doubt if any one in New Eng- 
| land Methodism has ever been a man of one 
| book more than he. He was remarkable for 
| his thorough knowledge of the Bible — its 
history, its chronology, its biography and 
p'ophecy. These topics were as familiar to 
him as the alpbabet. His mind was so con- 
stituted that he took in all the facts and 
figures and retained them without effort. 
His “‘ Chronology of Bible History, and How 
to Remember It,” published by the Book 
Concern, was a great help to many. For 





more than forty years he has been an earnest 
advocate of Scriptural holiness, accepting, 
theoretically and experimentally, the Wes- 
leyan view; and he never swerved from it to 
the end of life. 

Mr. Munger was a profoundly conscien- 
tious man. He s»xemed to do all in the fear 
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REV. CHARLES MUNGER 


of God and from a deep conviction of duty. 
He never asked, ‘‘ What will the people say 
or think?” Truth and right, with him, 
were first, last, and always. He was an hon- 
ored member of the “ National Association 
tor the Promotion of Holiness” for thirty 
years, and his sermons at these great gather- 
ings were always well received. Hs was 
modest in bis professions, generous in his 
impulses, and kindly in bis intercourse with 
his brethren. They all esteemed him as an un- 
selfish, honest, unswerving adherent to what 
he believed to be right; and though they did 
not always agree with him,they gave him 
the credit of being true to his conv'ctions. 
Those who had known him loagest, loved 
him most. In his long and painful illness of 
six months, and in the hour of death, he 
found the consolations of his religion suffi- 
cient for all his need. Ina letter from his 
daughter Lillian to the editor she says: 
“The interest you have shown in father 
throughout his illness has been very precious 
to us.” 

Mr. Munger leaves a son and three daugh- 
ters. Weextend to them our condolence in 
this hour of their great sorrow. The funeral 
services were attended at Ciark Memorial 
Church, Woodfords, Maine, and his mortal 
remains rest in the beautifal Evergreen Cem- 
etery, Portland, beside his beloved Celie, who 
preceded him some years ago to the better 
land. At the request of the family, Rev. 
William McDonald, D. D., the life-long friend 
of the deceased, officiated at the funeral, 
assisted by Revs. I. Luce, J. R. Clifford, E. O. 
Thayer, and others. 


